





Why LUMMUS LINT CLEANING COMBER 
is sweeping the field! 

FOUR OUTSTANDING FEATURES SUPER 

I] HE LumMus RADIAL TOOTH con CLEANING! 


better requires no doffing. 





THE LUMMUS PEDALS give uniform 
cleaning and combing regardless of batt 
thickness or irregularity. 


THE LUMMUS STREAMER PLATE for 
the first time makes possible efficient and 
controlled separation of trash. 


THE LUMMUS ADJUSTABLE MOTE 
LIP puts in the hands of the operator com- 
plete control of cleaning and turnout. 





Continental’s 


VERTICAL COUNTERFLOW DRIER™ 


Produces Unequalled Results 


Continental is the first manufacturer to offer this greatly improved principle in 
cotton drying. The Vertical Counterflow Drier, combined with three cylinders of after 


cleaning, produces results unequalled by conventional drying equipment. 


77 


More Effective Drying Using Less Hot Aur 


Since the hot air does not convey the cotton through the drier, less than half as 
much hot air is required 


This results in the use of smaller fans and considerably less 
fuel 


Hot air filters up through the cotton, absorbs the moisture and is quickly dis- 


charged. Since it does not follow the cotton through the drier there is no chance for 


moisture, once removed, to be redeposited in the cotton 


Thoroughly Laboratory and kield Tested 


This unit meets the demand for more efficient and better drying while 
preserving fiber quality 


Write for full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS e HARLINGEN e MEMPHIS e PHOENIX e TULARE 





exas, Under Act o of March 3, 





MITCHELL 


e No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
tric Ignition 


e No floor space required— 
mounts on blast side of 
fan 


e Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in 
gin 


e 3,000,000 BIU per hour 
plus 


a — * Automatic Temperature 
Control—maintains uni- 

\cihaiiicieiea didactic form temperatures for 
drying results desired. 


Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 


representative about its money-saving details. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


A 
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ON OUR COVER 


tumblin wn and autumn | 
1 bet a haltpence that 


readers would easily guess where out 


everywhere, t we 


was taken. London—that’s where 


cture 
photographer describes it as “Autumn turns 


heart of London into a peaceful country lane 
the leaves Carpet Constitution Hill Now, 
we've never been to London, but it doesn’t look 
much difterent from Bunkie, Waxahachie, Tupelo, 


Muleshoe Ninety-Six—places we have been 
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mentioned 


in the profit and 
loss statements of the 
cotton ginning and oil- 
seed processing indus- 
tries. Wherever eleva- 
ting is a factor in pro- 
fitable plant operations, 
Rotor Lifts efficiency 
and low maintenance 
costs help to limit ex- 
penses that eat into 
profit. 


Eight basic designs 

make Rotor Lift adapt- 

able to any elevating 

needs in the industry. 
Send for catalog or literature, 
with complete engineering data 
on horsepowers, capacities and 
operating speeds, 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S. E. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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FAMOUS FRIENDS — Alice Corr, 
1953 Maid of Cotton, meets Mrs. 
Richard Nixon, wife of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, at a congressional reception in 
Washington. 


LITTLE FRIENDS—DeLois Faulkner, 
1955 Maid of Cotton, meets Timothy 
Stewart, son of Matthew Stewart, 
Commander, Seventh Infantry (“Cot- 
tonbaler”’) Regiment, Fort Benning, Ga. 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILI 


PRESS 


Make Friends : 
For Cotton 


Wanted a Maid! Duties—travel- 
ing, making friends for cotton, and 
perhaps her most important job— 
meeting people. All kinds of people, 
famous people, cotton people, little 
people, international people. 

The search is now on to find a 
young lady, qualified to be the per- 
sonal representative of the cotton 
industry in 1958. To be eligible to 
be the Maid of Cotton, a girl must 
have been born in a cotton-produc- 
ing state, must be between 19 and 
25 ears of age, must be at least 5 
feet 5 inches tall, and must never 
have been married. 

This is the twentieth year that a 
Maid of Cotton contest has been 
sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, the Memphis Cotton Car- 
nival, and the cotton exchanges of 
Memphis, New York and New Or- 
leans. 

Twenty girls chosen in state con- 
tests and from individual applica- 
tions, will go to Memphis, for fi- 
nal judging, Jan. 2-3. Individual 
application forms may be obtained 
from the National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 9905, Memphis. 
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IMPORTANT FRIENDS—Helen Lan- 
don, 1957 Maid of Cotton, tours San 
Antonio with Lt. Frank Soare, U.S. 
Air Force. Besides the U.S. she also 
tours Europe. 


COTTON FRIENDS — Beverly Pack, 
1954 Maid of Cotton, meets the cotton 
traders at the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, after the day’s trading closed. 


— 
aw 
cod 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDS—Patri- 
cia Cowden, 1956 Maid of Cotton, 
visits Governor Domingo Valls, right, 
at the Governor’s mansion, Barcelona, 
Spain. 





bs Ee Ms have a crop four percent smaller this about 25,000 tons. Cottonseed produc- 

S Cottonseed Crop Down, vear than in 1956 and around 15 per- tion in Europe is forecast at a level 
But More Soybeans cent below the record year of 1955. Pro- slightly above that of 1956 with decrease 
duction in the U.S. in 1957, based on in Spanish output being more than off- 

WORLD PRODUCTION of soybeans in the Get. 1 crop report, is an estimated set by an increase in production in 
1957 is forecast by the Foreign Agri 320,000 tons less than production last Greece, the only European producers of 

ral Service, USDA, at 883 million and one-sixth below the output in sizeable quantities of cottonseed. 
This represents a record out 


for the fourth successive year, ex 
iz production in 1956 by three per 
the 1950-54 average by almost 


e Soybeans The estimated 29-mil- 
lion-bushel soybean increase from 1956 
is due almost entirely to the further in- 
crease in U.S. production, as China’s 
crop is believed to be down some. (These 
two countries produce about 90 percent 
of the world’s soybeans.) U.S. supplies 
of soybeans during the 1957-58 market- 
This is a decrease of about 1.5 percent ing year are estimated at a _ record 
from the revised 1956-57 estimate of high of about 500 million bushels, at 
18,300,000 ton Nicaraguan cottonseed production this least 40 million more than last year. 
forth America—the world’s leading year is expected to be only three-fourths A bumper crop of soybeans is being 
ed producing area—expects to as large as that of 1956—a decrease of harvested in the U.S., with production 
estimated at 487 million bushels, seven 
percent above 1956. The large produc- 
tion is the result of the highest acreage 
ef record and also record yields. 


Mexico, on the other hand, expects to 
harvest a crop this year over 100,000 
tons larger than in 1956, a result of 
favorable weather and an increase in 
irrigated areas planted to cotton. This 
year’s crop will be around 10 percent 
below the record crop of 1955, but is al- 
most four times as great as the average 
output in the immediate postwar years. 


other hand, world production 

seed in 1957-58 is forecast at 
short tons, on the basis of 
liminary int production estimates 





. Canadian Production 
In a Class by itself... Of Oilseeds Rises 


Canada increased soybean production 


again this season, reaching a_ record 
total of 6,100,000 bushels, according to 
USDA. This is nearly two-thirds above 


the 10-year average. 
Rapeseed output rose 45 percent this 
2 ib. - 21 Ib. tare year to 439,600,000 pounds; and sun- 


flower seed output increased 50 percent 

from last year to 24,500,000 pounds. 

YOUR Flaxseed volume, however, dropped 
BEST BUY about 11 million bushels and mustard- 

seed output is 62 million bushels below 


1956. 


Georgia Group To Meet 


Georgia Feed Association will hold its 
1958 convention at the General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, June 28-July 1. Will L. Kinard, 
Atlanta, secretary-treasurer, says that 
an educational and entertaining pro- 
gram is planned. 


Upchurch Heads Growers 


T. B. Upchurch, Jr., Raeford, has been 
re-elected president of North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Association. W. W. An- 
drews, Goldsboro, is vice-president; M.G. 
Mann, Raleigh, general manager; and 
G. D. Arndt, treasurer and assistant 
general manager. 


. 
Central Soya Sales Rise 
Central Soya Co. reported a new high 
in net sales during the fiscal year ended 


——— last Aug. 31. The total of $196,531,334 
ated é Mw was 18 percent above the previous re- 
cord. The firm’s soybean tonnage in- 


creased and soy division earnings were 
larger. 


. 
Seedsmen Will Meet 
Georgia Seedsmen’s Association will 
hold a two-day short course at the Uni- 


~ LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY ie or eae Meee tae kk 


‘ * @ JOHN L. HARPER has been 
Atlanta, Ga. « Steckton, Calif. + Los Angeles 58, Calif. + Memphis, Tenn elected president of the Farmers’ Co- 


Galveston, Tex. + Gulfport, Miss. + Indianola, Miss. » Needham Heights, Mass. operative Gin at Barstow, Texas. Other 


; officers and directors are GEORGE E. 
, BRIGGS, secretary; W. J. WILLIAMS, 

: W. L. FULLER and BOB R. BURK- 
We HOLDER. R. H. MILLER is manager. 


ORR 
“Fern 
Cn? 


eal 
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Order + >>> DIXASTEEL 


TRACE mAaRK 


Cotton ties and buckles 


{REINFORCED bs 


\ 4 
..-the ginner’s favorite NEW DESIGN A, 
Ra = is - 


From Carolina to California, DixisteEEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners, because they're tough and strong, yet 
easy to work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. 
Made from our own special-analysis steel, they are rolled to 


uniform thickness, width and finish. 


New, re-designed DixisteeL Arrow Buckles are now being fur- 
nished with DixisTEEL Cotton Ties. They have a greater seating 
surface and are reinforced with a heavy bead on each end. 
These buckles will not snap at the eye, are 
easy to thread, and won't slip, slide or cut 
the tie. 
DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 ’ . IMPROVED DXL BUCKLE ALSO AVAILABLE 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 

inches by approximately 19 gauge, 1144 feet \ Also available, when requested, is the sturdy 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- \ DrxisTEEL Buckle. 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both 


introduced for the first 
i -} j 955. . . as ec i pat ; “ 

weights available without buckles. Buckles time ae 95. It, too ha been improved and 

shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. many ginners now preter this buckle. 


made only by the 





COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (epee 


TRAOE MARK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Solution 
for 
Sand: 
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rOP LEFT is typical sandy soil at the Sandy Land Experiment Station, Mangum, Okla. The same field is shown on the 


right after deep plowing. 
a tractor, in the same field. 


©P PLOWING has been worth mil- 
ions of dollars to farmers in the 
hills around Mangum, Okla 
F. Wilkinson, the original coopera- 
tor with the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion in studying sandy land improve- 
ment, is the author of this statement. 

His enthusiasm is further indicated by 
his confidence that every foot of this 
and can be reclaimed—even the fence 
rows 

To do so, his idea is that 
arger discs, and tractors 
horsepower for operating the 
vill be needed. 

According to Wilkinson, when he 
bought his farm back in the early 1940’s, 
it typical worn-out, wind-blown, 
andy land farm. 

In checking with the A.A.A., (now 
known as the A.S.C.), he found that his 
production base for the farm was only 

pounds of lint cotton per acre. He 
could secure government insurance only 
for 18 pounds per acre. Since his soil 
improvement program began, his pro- 
duction been raised from 33 
pounds to 165 pounds per acre. 

“Not only has it been a help to me, 
but the community has received 
benefits,” Wilkinson. 


plows with 
with more 
machine, 


wa a 


base has 


whole 
says 


Ss 


By THOMAS S. CUNNINGHAM 


Superintendent 
Sandy Land Research Station 


“IT recall when I used to travel the 
six miles to the highway and seldom 
see a field which was not completely 
blown out, with farmers busy replanting. 
Now, with deep plowing, one can travel 
the same six miles and seldom see a 
field that has been damaged by wind 
erosion.” 


® Many Farms Reclaimed — Wilkin- 
son's story is typical of those which can 
be related by numerous farmers in the 
sandy land section of Southwestern 
Oklahoma. Principal cash crops grown 
on these were cotton and grain 
sorghums. Soils depleted both by wind 
erosion and continuous cropping re- 
duced thousands of acres of these sandy 
land soils to such a low state of pro- 
ductivity that they were classified as 
sub-marginal. 

Abandoned farms were not uncommon. 
The 80-acre and 160-acre farmer was 
being moved off the land continuously 


soils 
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Lower picture shows deep plowing and breaking up clods, pulling a stalk cutter behind 


because he couldn’t make a living for 
his family. Lands were beginning to go 
into the hand of large landholders, 
with large areas being returned to na- 
tive grasses. Faced with the problems 
of population losses, loss of land fertili- 
ty, loss of crop production, and reduced 
volume for businessmen who processed 
crops, a movement was begun to in- 
vestigate the possibility of doing some- 
thing about these conditions. 


e Started in 1946 — In the summer of 
1946, a group of sandy land farmers of 
Harmon County, Okla., met with Dr. 
Horace J. Harper, representative of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, to dis- 
cuss the problem at hand. As a result 
of this meeting, the Station leased a 10- 
acre plot of land from W. F. Wilkinson, 
in northeastern Harmon County, and 
began deep tillage and soil management 
experiments. 

Soils men who began this work knew 
that surfaced soils containing eight per- 
cent or more of clay could be managed 
to withstand wind erosion. It was fur- 
ther known that these sandy soil areas 
were underlain with a heavy clay sub- 
soil. Therefore, the deep tillage opera- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Why seed treaters prefer new 


Du Pont Ceresan liquid 


“This year we converted to 
Du Pont ‘Ceresan’ 200. We 
would like to express our sat- 
isfaction with this new prod- 
uct. We like the red color, 
find ‘Ceresan’ easy to use, 
and employees as well as cus- 
tomers prefer it.”’ 


Alton E. Truesdale 


Grayson-Elliot, Inc. 


Summerton, S. C 





““We like the way ‘Ceresan’ 
works in our slurry treaters 
—no sludge or settling out. 
Our help doesn’t complain 
about odor. The fine red col- 
or it imparts to seed assures 
the farmer that the seed has 
been treated properly.”’ 


E. H. Barnes 
Lankart Seed Farm, Ltd. 
Waco, Texas 


No wonder the new “‘Ceresan”’ liquids are win- 
ning the praise of seed treaters. They offer ex- 
ceptional control of disease organisms. . . assure 
maximum efficiency in use. There’s no objec- 
tionable odor, no dust problem; they are non- 
freezing to minus 40°F. They help speed up 


seed treating. . 


. won’t settle out, stick tight 


to seed for lasting protection. 
You can be sure of superior economy and per- 


Kay 


ereiFECTANT 
a 
ed-berne ond soil 


e 
for control ots to promote: 


-ganis™ 
disease “Fecrtt STANDS 
verter QUaLiTY 
YperTER YIELDS 
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“‘We have used new Du Pont 
‘Ceresan’ liquid ever since 
it was placed on the market. 
We are highly pleased with 
results. It is easy to use and 
does not bother our labor or 
clog up our machine—cus- 
tomers are pleased, too.”’ 


W. M. Prichard 
Louisville Bonded Whse. 
Louisville, Ga. 





kb 4 


“‘We picked ‘Ceresan’ liquid 
for our fungicide and are 
pleased with the uniform 
coverage it imparts to seed, 
the lack of dust or odor, and 
the fine solution it makes for 
our mist treater. We know it 
will protect seed in the soil.’’ 


Dr. C. M. Meadows 
Southwest Sprayer & Chem. Co. 
Waco, Texas 


formance with new ‘‘Ceresan’”’ liquids. Longer 


equipment service life, too. . 


. they keep cor- 


rosion to a minimum. No matter what type 
treater you use—Gustafson or Foresburg mist 
treaters; Panogen ready-mix treaters; Caulkins, 
Gustafson or Superior slurry treaters; or con- 
verted dust treaters—there is a ““Ceresan”’ liquid 
designed for it. Buy and try “Ceresan”’ liquids 


today! 


...and tags from Du Pont 
can help you sell seed 


Tags (shown left 


are now available to treaters using “‘Ceresan’’ seed 


disinfectants. Attach a tag to each bag containing seed treated with 
Du Pont “Ceresan”’ to let your customers know that the seed is treated 
and protected. It’s an excellent way to boost sales and promote your 
services. Ask your supplier about Du Pont “Ceresan” tags. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


CERESAN 


Seed Disinfectants 
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“Magic Key” to Bigger, Better 


1957 


Crops! 





n Matches Cause Most Only 288 wey Paget . wr ~ Pony New Book 
76 gins studied. the $26,474.5 ost, —_— “mar oC ros . 
Texas Gin Fires 4 tel grate loss of cotton, 20 percent “THE ORT DENTS IS 
Z a : - for buildings, 13 percent for machinery TOLD BY S —=P 
MATCHES caused 49 percent of the and 9 percent for loss of labor. The ; 
fires at 176 gins in Texas surveyed In average loss per fire was $91.92. Some “The Cotton Story,” is the name of a 
1956, Texas A&M College reports. Fric- 215 fires resulted in losses of less than recent publication of Arizona State 
tion in the roll box ranked second among $100 and 175 did damages of $50 or less. College at Tempe. It is a freshman re- 
auses of fires (17 percent) and metal . Rae search and writing project. 
next (eight percent) One of the most significant observa- Sidney W. Wilcox, assistant profes- 

The Texas study, available as Texas tions about the causes of fires is the sor of Eng ish, was the instructor and 
Experiment Station Progress Report human element, indicating that many of project director for the publication, 
1979, is part of a national survey. them could be prevented. Matches, met- which is dedicated “To The Men Who 

Most of the fires originated in the al, rocks and smoking caused nearly Grow Cotton.” 
overhead cleaners (34.7 percent) and 60 percent of the total number of fires. Professor Wilcox states in the instruc- 

stands (27.4 percent). Other ori- Some metal gets into the cotton from  tor’s introduction its purpose... “Team 

in descending order of importance mechanical pickers, but much of the work—so well demonstrated by our 

bur extractors, conveyors, driers, metal and recks get into the cotton armed forces, our atomic scientists, our 

box and wagon or trailer on the from carelessness of cotton pickers, the factories, our own football team—why 

report points out. not try it in the classroom? The jet 

bomber, for example, is the product of 

mass thought from its design to the 

final delivery of the airplane to the 

Air Force—the best efforts from all 

the many thousands of hands that pro- 

duce it. If this mass effort principle 

were applied to freshman English term 

papers, could freshman students go be- 

yond the individual level of achievement 

to produce, instead, a book-length manu- 
script?” 

This resulted in “The Cotton Story,” 
a unique and comprehensive review of 
° cotton in the U.S. containing a wealth 
withstands hard use of background information and useful 

facts woven inte the fascinating tale 


and rough wear of the greatest agricultural product 


grown in America. 





extra strength for Pakistan Exports Less 


Pakistan’s cotton exports last season 


dropped 30 percent to a total of 506,000 
cleaner, stronger bales bales, USDA reports. This was the 


smallest export total since partition 
from India. 
Production this season is forecast at 


maxi m um protection 1,400,000 bales, about the same as in the 


past two seasons. 
r. 
from weathe World Lint Crop Down 


World cotton production now is esti- 
as - mated by USDA at 37,300,000 bales in 
THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE “PRIDE OF INDIA 1957-58. This is one million below last 
THE BEST BAGGING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! season. Reductions are in the U.S., Rus- 
sia and China. Foreign Free World 
production is about 600,000 bales larger 

than in 1956-57. 


Deans Tour Delta 


Deans from 16 textile schools in New 
England and the Cotton Belt tcured the 
Mississippi Delta Oct. 29-30. Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council, the trip 
included visits to Delta Experiment 


Station, USDA Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory, Delta and Pine Land Co. and Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange. 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE Mill Workman Killed 


James C. Jeffryes was killed Oct. 24 
at Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., by a 12,000-volt current from an 
overhead line in the firm’s yard. He was 


C. G. Trading Corporation a seasonal employee. 


@ MAYOR JAS. R. GILL of 
122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK,N. Y. —— ns 


. Texas, retired oil mill leader and 
now a banker, was among notables in- 
troduced at the dedication of Dallas’ 
new Love Field airport building. T. 
HARRI BAKER, president, Trenton Cot- 
ton Oil Co., was a Memphis representa- 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina tive at the ceremonies. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 
TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 

LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. Foster St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In West Europe 





Volume and Price 


Will Sell Lint 


mw USDA experts report way to 
move U.S. surplus is to supply 


enough at competitive prices. 


Nov 1 

big volume! 
t is the form- 
have 
some 12 
cotton, plus 


produced 


WASHINGTON, 


surpluses 

! vares 
stock piled 
on annually 
consumption 
signed two of its 
survey the re 

h. They were 
and Francis H. 
Agriculture Ser- 


r domesti 


USDA a 


a country- 
accomplish 
programs in 

st ind richest 

ern Europe 

ion: That this country’s 

ion from the free world’s 

ended. U.S. ex- 
giant Western 
ased by more than 
compared with the 

id, the percentage of 
tt mports com- 

zoomed from only 17 


bigwe 


ad been 
‘ the 


cotton 


percent the year before to more than 50 
percent in 1956-57. 


e Findings, by Countries—Country-by- 
country, you get a clearer picture of 
Sherman and Whitaker’s findings. 


Germany. German purchases were at 
a considerably higher rate than in 1955- 
56. About 60 percent of the total was 
from the U.S., compared with only seven 
percent the previous year. USDA rep- 
resentatives contacted many German im- 
porters who were unanimous in the 
opinion that U.S. cotton will continue 
to dominate the German market if 
prices remain competitive. 


France. French cotton imports dur- 
ing the first nine months of the season 
were more than 25 percent above the 
1955-56 rate. About one-fourth were 
from the U.S. compared with only 13 
percent the previous year. French mills 
would like to buy more U.S. cotton but 
are restricted by import licensing and 
exchange allocations. The U.S. is a resi- 
dual supplier because of foreign ex- 
change limitations. 


Italy. Italy bought about 700,000 bales 
of cotton from the U.S. during 1956-57. 
This was 78 percent of total imports. 
More than half of the U.S. sales to 
Italy were’ financed under Public Law 
180 and about 40,000 bales under Section 
102 (Mutual Security Act). Free dollars 
allocated for about 275,000 bales. 

Austria. The U.S. dominated the Aus- 
trian market in the immediate postwar 
years, but as U.S. aid dwindled and 
U.S. prices became less competitive, oth- 
er countries became important suppliers. 
A PL 480 program that includes cotton 


were 


was signed last May, and a recent Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan will enable Aus- 
tria to get about 60 percent of its cot- 
ton from the U.S. through June, 1958. 


Switzerland’s cotton im- 
ports are up sharply. Imports for the 
first 10 months of 1956-57 were 66,000 
bales above the total for the entire 1955- 
56 marketing year. The U.S. supplied 
10 percent of Switzerland’s cotton needs 
in 1955-56, but expected to provide about 
five times that percentage last season. 


Switzerland. 


United Kingdom. Britain imported 
about 1.8 million bales of cotton in the 
1956-57 marketing year. About a mil- 
lion bales came from the U.S. This rep- 
resents a sharp increase over the 19 
percent imported from the U.S. in 
1955-56. 


The U.S. supplied about 80 
of Spain’s cotton requirements 
season most of it financed under 
PL 480 or Section 402. Spain’s critical 
foreign exchange shortage precluded 
substantial purchases for free dollars or 
other foreign currencies in the immedi- 
ate future. Spain’s best prospects for 
obtaining U.S. cotton are under Title I, 
PL 480. 


Spain. 
percent 
last 


Agricultural Workers 
To Meet Feb. 3-5 


Southern Agricultural Workers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
Feb. 3-5 at Little Rock, with headquar- 
ters at the Marion Hotel. Two general 
sessions and numerous sectional meet- 
ings are scheduled. 














Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 


RTT 
yi : 


Fabricators and Erectors of STEEL BUILDINGS e CON- 
VEYOR TRUSSES e TOWERS e MIXED FEED PLANTS 
e MEAL BINS — for Oil Mills, Gins and Compresses. 
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Lubbock, Texas 


Here is a 
100% TRU-FAB 
| Cotton Gin Set-up! 


Burr Hopper 
Gin Building 
Seed House 


TRU-FAB 


P. O. Box 404 
Phone POrter 2-8323 
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QUARTERLY 


MARGARINE 


REPORT 











Total purchases of margarine for 
household use in the 13-week period, 
April-June, amounted to about 314 mil- 
lion pounds, according to the most re- 
cent quarterly report of USDA. 

This represents a three percent in- 
crease from a comparable quarter two 
years earlier and 14 percent from April- 
June, 1954, which was about the same 
percentage gain as shown for butter 
in the three-year period. 

Slight declines in margarine pur- 
chases were reported in the Northeast 
and Pacific, while the volume bought 
in the North Central region and in the 
South advanced nine to 10 percent from 
two years earlier. Margarine purchases 
in the Mountain-Southwest also rose 
slightly. 

A comparison of the regional differ- 
ences in per capita household purchases 
has shown that the buying of margarine 
was considerably more uniform through- 
out the U.S. than was true for butter. 
During April-June 1957, per capita 
purchases of margarine ranged from 1.8 
pounds in the Northeast to nearly 2.4 
pounds in the Pacific region, a differ- 
ence of slightly more than one-half 
pound. On the other hand, there was a 
difference of about one and one-half 
pounds of butter per person between 
the regions having the lowest and high- 
est purchase rates. 

Household purchases of margarine, at 
1.9 pounds per person in the second 
quarter of 1957, were about 49 percent 
higher than the purchase rate for but- 
ter. There has been little change in the 
relationship of the April-June per capi- 
ta purchase rates of margarine and 
butter since 1954. It is estimated that 
home use of butter accounts for close to 
70 percent of total use of creamery 
butter while margarine used at home 
accounts for 90 percent of total domes- 
tic use. In addition, substantial quanti- 
ties of butter are still consumed on 
farms where produced. 

The average margarine purchase in 
April-June 1957 was 0.42 pounds large- 
er than the average butter purchase. 
Consumers paid 26.5 cents per pound for 
margarine in April-June 1957, up about 
one and one-half cents from two years 
earlier. Nationally, consumers paid 70 
cents per pound for butter in this quar- 
ter, compared with 68.2 cents per pound 
in 1956. 

U.S. householders bought approxi- 
mately 210 million pounds of butter in 
the second quarter of 1957, up slightly 
from April-June 1956. The purchase 
volume this quarter was the highest yet 
reported for April-June in the four-year 
series, and reflected a 13 percent gain 
since 1954. Compared with April-June 
1956, butter purchases were up nearly 
six million pounds, with increased buy- 
ing in the North Central region account- 
ing for more than one-half of the gain. 
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About four out of every five pounds 
of butter purchased in the U.S. during 
this quarter were bought in the North- 
east and North Central States, although 
these two regions contain only about 
58 percent of the U.S. population. 

Total U.S. butter purchases for house- 
hold use increased about three percent 
from April-June 1956, but purchases on 
a per capita basis less than one 
percent in the same period. 


rose 


Arizona Studies Algae 


A concentrated effort by Arizona to 
rid irrigation ditches of algae is taking 
the form of a study which will attempt 
to identify the types of algae prevalent 
in the state. 

Various algacides will then be de- 
veloped to combat their growth. Slides 
are being prepared through the use of 
glycerine, which are expected to last 
indefinitely and so permit the establish- 
ment of a permanent file. 


Hydrolyzed Castor Oil 


U.S. Patent Office has recently issued 
a patent for an improved method of 
hydrolyzing castor oil to produce gly- 
cerine and fatty acids in a two liquid 
phase system. 


Gossypol Reduction May 
Increase Soapstock Use 


Soapstock may be made more valuable 
as a cottonseed product through the use 
of heat to reduce gossypol content, 
USDA reports. About $3 million worth 
of soapstock, or foots, (about 120 mil- 
lion pounds) now is produced yearly. 
Destroying or reducing the gossypol 
could improve it for use for a number 
of purposes. 

USDA describes a laboratory process 
which lowers gossypol to 0.003 percent, 
through heat treatment, in reprints of 
an article from the Journal of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Single 
copies are obtainable free from South- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, P.O. Box 7307, New 
Orleans 19. 


- 7 . 
Purina Builds at Memphis 
Ralston-Purina Co. has started build- 
ing a new feed mill at Memphis to cost 
about $500,000. 


g@ E. O. McMAHAN, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C., has been busy visiting more 
than 75 ginners since he became execu- 
tive secretary of Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association this fall. 


E. R. (“Son”) Thompson Honored 


E. R. (“SON”) THOMPSON, right, 


Division President Claude T. 


manager 
Anderson, Clayton’s Food Division, is shown receiving the best 


of the oil trading department of 


wishes of Food 


Fuqua, Jr. The picture was taken at a recent dinner 
in Dallas given in Thompson’s honor by 
“Son” is moving back to his old home town of Sherman, Texas, where he 


brokers. 
has 


Lacy-Logan Co., vegetable oil 


bought a moving and transfer business which he will operate in his own name. 


He has been a popular figure in the fats and oil industry 
joined Mrs. Tucker's Foods, later merged with Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


1916 when he 
Fuqua 


since 


has announced that W. C. Miller, Abilene, who has been sales manager for Western 
Cottonoil Division and Southland Cotton Oil Division of ACCO is moving to Dallas 
to become manager of the oil trading department of the Foods Division, succeed- 
ing Thompson. H. K. Bean has been appointed assistant manager of oil trading. 
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On Transportation 





Ginners May Have To Pay 
Heavy Back Taxes 


@ FEDERAL AGENTS checking on obscure excise tax which could 
impose “unbearable” burden, going back to 1942, warns Texas 
cotton Ginners’ Association newsletter. 


URRENT AND BACK TAXES FOR 15 YEARS may have to be paid by cotton 


yinners 
lect 


in all states because of efforts of the Internal Revenue Service to col- 
a three percent federal excise tax on transportation. 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association discovered that revenue agents were working 
on the matter; and Edward H. Bush, executive vice-president, has sent members 


Newsletter No. 68 completely 


summarizing a major problem which threatens the 


ginning industry. Copies may be obtained from the Texas Association office, 3724 


Race Street, Dallas 26 

‘In 1942,” says Bush, “a law 
passed which called for a three percent 
tax on the amount paid for the trans- 
porting of property In 1954 this 
fas made a permanent part of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as Section 4271...” 

The Texas Association executive 
points out that ginners may be responsi- 
ble for the three percent tax in several 
ways. These ways are given in detail in 
the newsletter. The newsletter 
specific examples and contains a chart, 
for quick reference, showing how gin- 
ners, their hauling contractors and 
farmers are involved under varying 
methods of handling transportation of 
cotton, other things. 


was 


also cites 


see d or 


e Do Something Now One thing that 
every ginner should do now, says Bush, 
is: Be sure to stamp with the following 
statement every check written in pay- 
ment for transportation of any sort 
“This check is payment in full of all 
transportation charges and three per- 
cent federal tax.” 

Bush says ginners should 
arrangements to have cotton or 
transported at so much per bale, per ton 
or so much per delivered load. Be sure, 
he emphasizes, to specify that this rate 
includes the transportation tax. Be sure 
to have a bona fide, written contract 


make 


seed 


} 
aiso 





Tax Data Is Result 
Of Midnight Oil 


Lights burning at midnight in 
the offices of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association attracted the at- 
tention of a passerby—the impor- 
tant information in the accompany- 
ing article is the result. 

Daily conferences with Internal 
Revenue Service officials had to be 
followed by office work at night 
to compile the tax information 
which Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation mailed Oct. 30 to members 
in Newsletter No. 68. The article 
in The Press contains only a frac- 
tion of the complete information 
which Edward H. Bush and Jack 
Rohr of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation worked night and day to 
compile. This is a service to gin- 
ners everywhere, which deserves 
special recognition —EDITOR. 











for transportation and to abide by its 
provisions. 

Information in the newsletter was 
compiled through a series of conferences 
with the Internal Revenue Service; and 
the Texas Association plans to continue 
to keep its membership informed as to 
what the policy will be with respect to 
the collection of any back taxes. 

“IT have asked,” Bush comments, “but 
yet have to find out just how far back 
they intend to go in collecting this tax. 
Every possible approach is being made 
to get reasonableness, fairness and 
leniency in collecting back taxes that 
might be due. I am sure that in most 
the hardship will be unbearable 
if you are assessed for several years’ 
back taxes.” 


cases 


Agriculture Commissioners 
To Meet in Memphis 


Tennessee Agriculture Commissioner 
Buford Ellington has called a meeting 
of the Southern agriculture commission- 
ers, to be held Dec. 1-2 in Memphis. 

Ellington also serves as president of 
that group. Of special interest at the 
meeting will be the soybean cyst nema- 
tode, which has invaded the West Ten- 
nessee counties of Lake, Lauderdale, 
Tipton and Dyer. The group also will 
discuss methods for fighting fire ants 
and screwworms. 

Two other meetings of agriculture 
allied groups have been scheduled for 
Memphis. The Tennessee Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association will meet Nov. 18- 
19, and the annual meeting of the En- 
tomological Society of America will be 
held at the Hotel Peabody, Dec. 2-5. 


Hearings on Rail Freight 
Rates for Meal Planned 


Milling-in-transit proposals and 
freight rates on cottonseed meal will 
be considered at future public hearings, 
NCPA reports. 

Texas-Louisiana Freight Bureau has 
set a hearing for Nov. 5 at the Interur- 
ban Building, Dallas. 

Southwestern Freight Bureau will 
consider the matter on Nov. 15 at the 
Bureau's St. Louis office. 

Southern Freight Association will con- 
sider a proposed rate reduction on meal 
at a meeting in Atlanta on Nov. 12. 
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Plow-up Deadline Extended 
For 21 Texas Counties 


Extension of additional plow-up dead- 
lines in Texas pink bollworm quarantine 
areas is announced by Agriculture Com- 
missioner John White. 

Commissioner White announced that 
the plow-up deadline in four low-lying 
counties in Zone 3 of the pink bollworm 
control area—Jackson, Victoria, Re- 
fugio, and Calhoun—would be extended 
from Oct. 31 through midnight Nov. 10. 

In addition, 17 counties comprising 
Zone 4 were given an extra 15 days in 
which to complete cotton harvest. This 
moves the plow-up date in that zone from 
Oct. 31 to midnight Nov. 15. Zone 4 
counties are Gonzales, Fayette, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Wharton, Matagorda, 
Brazoria, Galveston, Liberty, Jefferson, 
Orange, Chambers, Austin, Lavaca, 
Waller, Fort Bend and Harris. 

The Commissioner said continued fall 
rains and slow-drying weather condi- 
tions have prevented many farmers in 
the area from entering fields until now. 

White added, however, that it is im- 
portant that the fields be cleared of 
cotton and stalks just as quickly as 
possible to prevent the insect build-up 
which added rains and plow-up delays 
could bring. 


Frierson Speaking at Club 

Byron W. Frierson, assistant general 
manager in charge of agriculture, Tex- 
as Prison System, is addressing the 
Dallas Agricultural Club Monday noon, 
Nov. 4. Frierson’s modernized methods 
of growing cotton and other crops have 
been discussed frequently in articles in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. The 
Prison System has 6,926 acres of cotton 
and more than 10,000 acres in other 
crops. 


October Farm Prices Drop, 
Parity Index Lower 


October farm income dropped because 
of lower prices for cotton, corn and live- 
stock, USDA says. The farm price in- 
dex was down two percent from the 
September level, but still above that a 
year ago. 

The price decline caused the parity 
price index to drop. It is down to 81, 
compared with 83 last month and 84 in 
August. This is the first August-Octo- 
ber decline since 1952. 


October Feed Stocks 
Are at Record High 


U.S. feed grain stocks were at record 
highs on Oct. 1, USDA reports. 

Corn and barley stocks were about 15 
percent above previous highs, and grain 
sorghum holdings were near record 
levels. Feed grains on hand totaled 
70,300,000. This was 8,300,000 more 
than the 1955 high and 9,200,000 tons 
above stocks a year ago. 


74 Nations at Meeting 


Seventy-four nations are represented 
at the United Nations’ Conference of 
Food and Agriculture Organizations 
opening Nov. 2 at Rome. USDA Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson heads the U.S. 
delegation, and will speak on Nov. 7. 
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Asks Women’s Help 





Insist on Cotton, 
Texas Gin Urges 


“We should demand cotton products 
when we go to our merchants,” Farmers’ 
Cooperative Gin officials, Odell, Texas, 
told patrons and friends in a recent let- 
ter. 

S. A. Shults is manager; Roy E. Bell, 
president; and A.S. Tooley is vice-presi- 
dent. 

The letter points out that the gin con- 
siders its membership as family mem- 
bership, and that many phases of the 
cotton business are of more direct con- 
cern to ladies than to the men. They can 
do much to help solve cotton problems 
because women do most of the buying 
and “the answer to practically every 
major problem ultimately lies with in- 
creased consumption.” 





NCPA Representatives 
At Cottonseed Meet 


National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation representatives attended a meet- 
ing of the Cottonseed Utilization Re- 
search Panel of USDA at New Orleans 
recently. NCPA was represented by ' 
H. D. Fincher, H. E. Robinson, Robert . Unit stand with return 


Stokes, P. A. Williams, John F. Moloney, c Ps ‘ ' 
Garlon A. Harper and A. L. Ward. oes idler and tripper rail? 


The cottonseed group reviews re- 
search and proposals and makes recom- 
mendations to the Cotton and Cottonseed 
Advisory Committee. 


Japanese Mill Men Inspect 
California Gin 


Four representatives of Japanese in- 
dustry recently visited the McFarland 
Cooperative Gin at Kern County, Calif., 
one of the gins supplying the raw cot- 
ton for their mills. The men are pre- 
paring to leave for Japan following a 
three-month tour. 

Shigeo Okuzona, purchasing manager 
for the Kanegafuchi Spinning Mill in 
Osaka, and Koichi Maegawa of Konishi 
and Co., also in Osaka, toured the Mc- 
Farland Cooperative Gin with Akira 
Iida and Kazuo Nishiyama of the Mitsu- 
dishi International Corp. with offices in 
Los Angeles. 

The visitors were shown through the 
McFarland gin by Gin Manager Carl a Standard 
Dibble and Tom Akers, Jr., of the Cal- 
cot, Ltd., sales department. 


Self-aligning 
troughing idler? 


troughing idler? 


Farmers Must Do Good Job 
A University of California soil scient- 
ist Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, says Cali- Birmingham — all conveyor 
fornia farmers are being required to do , 
a better job of farming to maintain or accessories and standard 
increase production of poorer land be- 
cause they are being driven from more 
fertile land. — see our nearest office. 


CG-5702 


Now shipping from stock in 


units. Consult us on “specials” 


Anton Gin Names Directors 


Clarence Matthews has been named INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
ain tn on Sa ee CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


board members include S. N. Twilley, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

vice-president ; Jack Grace, secretary ; = aah an ase = matte na de as Wt 
R. R. Pritchard and L. E. Downs. Pres- ; NEW YORK 17 

ton Lyda is manager. 
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A 
Ginner Who 


Never 
Struck Out 


Donnie D. McClain, manager of the 
Paymaster Gin at Elk City, Okla., is the 
subject of a feature article, “He Never 
Struck Out,” in a recent issue of “The 
Paymaster,” employee publication. 

McClain spent 20 years as playing- 
manager of the semi-pro Elk City Elks 
baseball team. He played until he was 
39 and then went on to pinch hit for 
two more years, the article related. 

Mrs. McClain said that: “In all that 
time I almost never missed a ball game. 
And I have never seen him strike out!” 

Born in McFall, Mo., in 1893, Donnie 
and his family moved to Elk City when 
he was seven. His father was a school- 
teacher. There were eight children... 
six boys and two girls. Donnie was 
sixth in line. 

Just the kind of little fellow that 
Donnie was can be judged from an early 
incident. 

One of his older brothers bet him an 
ice cream soda that he wouldn’t jump 
down a 20-foot well. Donnie didn’t bat 
an eye. Voom . . . splash! 

Drawing him up by the bucket, his 
brother just got him to the top of the 
well and said, “You know, you're crazy. 
I ought to just drop you.” 

And he did. 

This time when the bucket was low- 
ered for him it clobbered him on the 
forehead. He still bears the scar .. . the 
badge of his daring. 

He first went to work for the Rock 
Island railroad, as an express driver. 
“I’ve been on somebody’s payroll every 
day since I was 17 years old,” he said. 
World War I interrupted his stay with 
the railroad. He went into the Army in 
June, 1918. Donnie was a private and 
“never wanted to be anything else. 
Three different times they tried to 
make me a corporal,” he recalls. “I just 
wouldn’t show up to get my stripes.” 

When he came back to the States in 
June, 1919, he returned to the railroad 
to spend a total of five years in their 
employ, winding up as cashier. 

He left the railroad to become Elk 
City branch manager for a wholesale 
grocery firm, continuing until 1932, when 
he and some other men bought the busi- 
ness, which he continued to manage. In 
1936, when the firm was sold to the 
J. M. Radford chain, he stayed on for 
10 years as manager and salesman. The 
firm had 22 salesmen and for the en- 
tire time he led them all. 

Came 1946; McClain retired. 
for long. 

Leon 


But not 


and Audley Williams had de- 


16 





Donnie McClain 





cided that he was just the man they 
wanted to run the Elk City Paymaster 
Gin. Thus McClain started out on a 
new career—and a very successful one. 
He began by going out and contacting 
the farmers; it took him about three 
years to build up the business. But since 
those first three years, he has been one 
of the top men every year. 

“I built my business by service—and 
by being there,” he says. “When I open 
the gin the first day of the season, I’ll 
be there every day until the last bale 
is ginned. My wife brings my supper. 
If something comes up, you can’t take 
care of it you’re off yonder somewhere.” 

A tribute to his excellence as a mana- 
ger is the fact that he had the same 
crew for the last nine years. Between 
McClain and his fine crew the Elk City 
Paymaster Gin has not lost an account 
in 12 years. 

His wife Jennie, whom he married, 
June 10, 1917, is a charming and graci- 
ous woman who abounds with seemingly 
limitless energy. Her interests include 
painting, antiques, clubwork, needle- 
work and collecting rocks, goblets and 
souvenir spoons. While she has done 
both oils and watercolors, her latest 
love is china painting, at which she 
shows unusual talent. 

The McClains have two children. 
Their daughter, Lois, is now Mrs. Ed- 
mund D. Clark of Hamilton, New York, 
and they have a five-month-old son, 
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Daniel McClain Clark. 
Elk City district agriculturalist for 
Western Cottonoil Co. Dale and his 
wife, Laura Ruth, have a six-year-old 
son Dee. 

McClain used to break all his own 
horses and rope all his own calves. He 
can catch a calf pretty good right now! 
Now he farms a total of 960 acres and 
he also generally runs about 100 head 
of cattle, which he says will be his hobby 
when he retires. 

Besides his duties at the gin and his 
farming, he still finds time to continue 
his years of service as a civic leader. 

He has been a director and parade 
marshal for the Rodeo Association for 
17 years and is a familiar sight at the 
head of each year’s parade. And with 
Donnie McClain heading up the parade, 
you can be absolutely positive of one 
thing . . . the parade will start right on 
the minute it is scheduled. 

“We don’t wait on anybody... 
ernor or no!” he says. 

Donnie was on the Elk City City 
Council for 10 years (the first time he 
ran he got every vote but one .. . his 
opponent’s), was a member of the School 
Board for a like period, was chairman 
of the ration board during the war, is a 
15-year member and has been a director 
of the Rotary Club, is Chairman of the 
Farm to Market Roads Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, has been a 
director of the Oklahoma Ginner’s Asso- 
ciation, is active in the American Le- 
gion, and is a Shriner in the Masonic 
Lodge and holds a Life Membership in 
the Blue Lodge. 

He is still a sportsman and loves to 
get in a few rounds of golf when he can. 
This year, on his trip to visit his daugh- 
ter in New York State, he played 27 
holes practically every day. In his home 
he still has a huge loving cup signifying 
his having won the Elk City Labor Day 
Golf Tournament a number of years ago, 
when, on 36 holes he had to shoot six 
under par to win it. 

But Donnie’s biggest love has been 
baseball. During his 20 years as mana- 
ger of the Elk City Elks he had a num- 
ber of boys who later went on to the 
major leagues. These included: Dale 
Mitchell, who played for the Cleveland 
Indians; Bobby Morgan, second baseman 
with the Chicago Cubs; and Cot Deal, 
who was with both the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and the Philadelphia Athletics and 
is now playing-manager of the Roches- 
ter Redwings. 

Donnie himself played third base and 
the outfield. His best year he hit .348. 
He could always be depended upon to 
get a piece of the ball, for, as Mrs. Mc- 
Clain put it... “he just didn’t strike 
out.” 

Except for one time that we know 
about. It was during a baseball game. 
And he did what you might call “strike 
out.” 

But in this instance he was a specta- 
tor. The game was at Yankee Stadium, 
New York. The Yankees were playing 
the Cleveland Indians. Last of the ninth 

Yankees one run behind .. . one 
man on . . two outs. 

Johnny Mize comes up to pinch-hit 

. and hits a home run. 

Donnie got so mad that .. . jumping 
up... he viciously clamped his jaws 
together . . . and broke his upper plate 
right square in two! 

He may have struck out on that one 
... but he has been batting .1000 all the 
rest of the way up the line. 


Son Dale is 


Gov- 
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Castor Oil, Plus, Can 
Make Sweet Music 








Gelatin, glycerine, water and castor 
oil are being used to make sweet music. 
The formula converts Chinese and Jap- 
anese silk strands into musical instru- 
ment strings at the Battle Creek, Mich., 
plant of the V. C. Squier Co. Considered 
to be superior to the gut core material 
formerly used, the revolutionary strings 
are produced on the only silk-string- 
making machine in existence. 

The process begins when the silk 
strands are drawn through the glycerine- 
containing mixture. They are then 
stretched on a twisting machine which 
winds them the desired number of times 
depending on the instrument for which 
the string is intended. 

The machine can produce from 100 
to 900 twists per strand—100 twists for 
a bass voil string, 900 twists for a violin 
string. The resultant product is a rough 
core material which, when dried, shrinks, 
tightens up, and forms a solid, continu- 
ous mass. The strings are then attached 
to a 48-foot polishing machine for final 
finishing. They are then waterproofed 
and packaged for sale throughout the 
world. 


Milton W. Bowden Named 
Soybean Inspector 


Mississippi Agricultural Commission- 
er Si Corley has announced the appoint- 
ment of Milton Wayne Bowden to the 
Stoneville Grain Inspection Laboratory 
as official sampler, effective Oct. 1. 

Appointment of Bowden’ enlarges 
the grain inspection department, in 
connection with plans to establish a 
uniform inspection service for grain 
and soybeans within the Greenville 
market. 

Bowden will work with D. B. Hester, 
who is in charge of the Grain Inspec- 
tion Laboratory. A native of Senatobia, 
Bowden is a graduate of Mississippi 
State College. He recently completed a 
two-year tour of duty with the U.S. 
Army, most of which was spent in Ger- 
many. 


Future Far East Imports 
Of U.S. Cotton Seen 


The outstanding feature of the cot- 
ton situation in the East and Far East, 
and in Australia, is that practically 
every country outside the Bamboo Cur- 
tain not only is trying to become self- 
sufficient in cotton textiles but also is 
trying to become an exporter of cotton 
textiles, USDA Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This situation has had the effect of 
reducing cotton textile imports in most 
of these countries. Countries in Asia 
which have traditionally been important 
manufacturers of cotton textiles will be 
the first to feel the restriction of ex- 
port outlets as a result of the indus- 
trialization of the underreveloped coun- 
tries in their part of the world, because 


ASK FOR... 


these countries have long been their best 
customers for cotton textiles. 

These developments will undoubted- 
ly increase imports of raw cotton, parti- 
cularly from the U.S., since in most 
countries of the East and Far East, and 
in Australia, local production of cotton 
is not keeping up, or cannot keep up, 
with the development or expansion of 
cotton textile industries. 

The Philippines and Australia have the 
biggest potentials for increasing cotton 
production, although these potentials 
are relatively small compared with pros- 
pective increases in consumption. 


@ W. KEMPER BRUTON, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Ginners’ Association, addressed 
Rotary Clubs at Blytheville and Joiner 
recently. 


MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED BLUE TAG 


COTTON SEED 


CERTIFIED COTTON 
VARIETIES AVAILABLE 


BOBSHAW 1A 


Your Assurance of... 


TOP QUALITY 


“ 
qumnt © ~s 
pw qaante oF 

° 


service was 
mid-September 
attended by 


The uniform 
initiated 


inspection 
following a 
meeting in Greenville, 
grain dealers, farmers, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, repre- 
sentatives of Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce and Delta Council officials, 
under the chairmanship of Shelby Ed- 
wards. 

At that time an agreement was 
reached providing that all grain and 
soybeans moving in intrastate or in- 
terstate commerce into or out of the 
Greenville market would be inspected 
by a licensed grain inspector and that 
a certificate of grade would be issued 
on each carlot or bargelot. Official 
grading of trucklots would be optional 
on request. 


MISSISSIPPI BLUE TAG CERTIFIED COTTON 


SEED are first year from Breeder's Registered 


DIXIE KING 
COKER 100 WILT 
COKER 124 
DELFOS 9169 
DELTAPINE 15 
DELTAPINE STAPLE 
D&PL FOX 
STONEVILLE 2B 
STONEVILLE 7 
STONEVILLE 3202 


Seed and are grown by experienced seed pro 
ducers, on one-variety farms; ginned on one- 
variety gins; field inspected and approved by 
competent agronomists. Only bonded, inspected 
and approved processing plants are used to 
process Mississippi Blue Tag Certified Cotton 


Seed. Dealers write for list of growers. 


MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 4.4.1.) 


STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Feed Officials Set Dates 


Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, will 
be the site for the 1958 meeting of the 
Association of Southern Feed and Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials, June 9-11. 
Bruce Poundstone, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, is secretary-treasurer. 
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® Flaming Useful, 


Inexpensive 
FLAME CULTIVATION 
ful to control weeds 
pensive in Monroe 
this season. 


proved 
in cotton and inex 
County of Arkansas 


use- 


Wallace C. Cummings 
of each flaming at 52 to 
78 cents per acre 


County Agent 
estimates cost 


percentage of the 
County is harvested 
mechanically, the field must be kept 
free of grass and weeds to protect the 
quality of the cotton,” he added. “The use 
of flame cultivation is a very effective 
and economical way of doing this.” 

using this method included 
Jim Lindley, P. E. Johnson, 
Abramson, C. Sain, Henry L. 


“Because a large 
cotton in Monroe 


Farmers 
Mort Ober. 
Jr., Ralph 


Newby, B. P. 
Coggins. 

The flame cultivators covered four 
rows at a time and used approximately 
four to six gallons of LP gas to the acre. 


Jackson, Jr., and Walter 


Waddle Promoted 


Bill Waddle of the Arizona Cotton Re- 
search Center staff is going to Wash- 
ington as assistant to Dr. H. D. Barker 
of USDA. Car! Feaster succeeds Waddle. 


@ Officers and board members 
of the Lorenzo, Texas, Cooperative Gin 
Association for the current year are 
Cc. E. KILLIAN, president; GRICE 
HERRINGTON, vice-president; A. L. 
ISOM, secretary; S. B. CAMPBELL and 
W. O. LOCKWOOD. The manager is 
J. W. CANNON. 





STAR PERFORMER 
WATSON'S new * 


Stripper Type 


“Stormproof” 


COTTON 


Bright in color . . . coarse in fiber . . . blight 
.. WATSON STORMPROOF 
COTTON is proving to be the ideal cotton. 
Bred especially for machine stripping (but 


resistant. 


also easy to hand snap) this cotton has 
high yield, stays in the burr, good lint per 
cent, top grade, staple “%: to 1's and 


excellent micronaire. 


Actual production experience proves it a 
real money maker and a boon to cotton 
farmers throughout the Southwest. Early 
maturing, prolific, high quality cotton with 
light foliage and, of course, bred up to the 
high standard of all WATSON varieties. 


Contact us for further information. It may 
mean thousands of dollars to you AND 


your customers! 


FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


Box 276 Ph. 6-4912 


Ly 


Garland, Texas 
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Men Can Eat Capon If 
They Can Afford It 











Men can eat capon 
the price which usually prevails. U.S. 
scientists have assured males that 
there’s no danger of losing virility from 
eating birds caponized by use of female 
sex hormones. This report answered a 
Swedish statement that capon-eaters 
were likely to develop feminine charac- 
teristics. 

U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
officials said American capons ($3.50 
and up at the better restaurants) are 
delicious and harmless, even when doc- 
tored with female hormones. 


if they can pay 


Cartridge Case of Plastic 
May Replace Brass 


A lightweight, low-cost 
replace the military’s 
case. 

The Defense Department has an- 
nounced the plastic cartridge case, de- 
veloped and tested by Navy scientists 
uncer an Army contract, will undergo 
tests and cost studies by the Army. 

The new case weighs than half 
as much as the traditional metal cover- 
ing, with resulting savings. in shipping 
weight and ease of handling. 

The announcement said some of the 
test developed by Borg-Warner 
Corp., have been fired several times by 
scientists at the naval ordnance labor- 
atory at Silver Springs, Md., without 
reconditioning. 


plastic 
brass 


may 
cartridge 


less 


cases, 


634-Acre Research Farm 
Planned by Arkansas 


An agricultural experiment station 
for Southeast Arkansas wil! be located 
near Kelso in Desha County, Universi- 
ty of Arkansas trustees have announced. 
The research branch will be on 634 acres 
about 15 miles northeast of McGehee 
and 15 miles southeast of Dumas. 

Dr. John T. Caldwell, university 
president, said the Desha location 
was “typical land” for the southeast 
part of the state. Research will be fo- 
cussed primarily on problems in pro- 
duction of cotton, rice and soybeans. The 
new experimental station will supple- 
ment the Rice Station at Stuttgart and 
the Cotton Station at Marianna. 


Reed and Davis Speakers 


At the annual meeting, Muleshoe, Tex- 
as, Cooperative Gin members heard guest 
speakers S. N. Reed of Northern Star 
Seed Farm and Roy B. Davis, manager 
of Plains Cooperative Oil Mill. Serving 
on the current board are Harold Wilson, 
president; Wiley Baker, vice-president; 
Walter B. Little, secretary; Earl Rich- 
ards, treasurer and manager; Edgar 
Broyles, D. B. Head, E. W. Bass and 
W. T. Millen. 


1958 Peanut Quota Set 


USDA has announced a national al- 
lotment of 1,610,000 acres for peanuts 
in 1958. The marketing quota will be 
826,000 tons. 
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Citizens’ Cooperative Gin 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Citizens’ Cooperative Gin held its an- 
nual meeting followed by a _ barbecue 
supper in the Smyer High School Audi- 
torium at Shallowater, Texas. Gordon 
Wylie of the Farmers’ Cooperative Com- 
press was among the speakers. Serving 
with president S. W. Oliver on the board 
of directors are J. M. Johnston, vice- 
president; W. C. Thompson, secretary; 
J. E. Armes, L. L. Alderson, W. L. 
Allford, Herman Edwards and James 
Stroope. Thompson also is manager. 


Cooperative Names Officers 


Farmers’ Cooperative Society of Spur, 
Texas has held the annual meeting and 
election of officers. R. L. McClung, 
manager of the Mid-West Cooperative 
Oil Mill, Hamlin, spoke to the group. 
Soard members now serving include 
W. T. Williams, president; Marion Jor- 
don, vice-president; Jimmy Stewart, 
secretary; Clyde Horn, Hubert Karr, 
Bill Wyatt and E. F. Shugart. 


Committeemen Appointed 


Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, N.C.; 
Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles; Bruce 
Lyon, Phildelphia; and Leroy Getting, 
Sanborn, lowa have been appointed to 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Policy 
Committee. 


ACCO Officers Moved 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. offices in 
Mexico City now are in the new Asegu- 
radora Anahuac Building, Paseo de la 
Reforma 51. 


Masons Honor Law 


T. C. LAW, Atlanta, president, Law & 
Co., has been elected Grand Minister of 
State of the Supreme Council, Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
Masonry. This is the fifth highest office 
in the Supreme Council and the highest 
ever held by a Georgia Mason. Law is a 
past Imperial Potentate of North Amer- 
ica, president of Atlanta Masonic Temple 
Company and president of the Scottish 
Rite Hospital for Crippled Children. 
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MECHANIZATION 





GAINS IN EGYPT 


Mechanization, after a fashion, has 
come to Egypt’s grain harvest. Instead 
of leading blindfolded water buffalo over 
grain to crack the hulls, peasants are 
using modern machines. Grain is spread 
on paved roads and autos are driven 
over it. 


@ AUGUST E. MACHA, is the 
new president of Hungerford, Texas, 
Cooperative Gin Association. Other mem- 
bers of the current board of directors 
include LOUIS ULLMAN, vice-presi- 
dent; JOE VIKTORIN, JR., secretary 
and CONSTANT VECERA and AL- 
BERT KRENEK. 


Jamaica, 


Durkee Moves Offices 


Durkee Famous Foods’ bulk products 
office has moved from Elmhurst, Long 
Island, to 88-06 Van Wyck Expressway, 
Long Island, N.Y. Robert W. 
Wolfe is in charge of the sales force. 


® Philippines Need 
More U.S. Lint 


U.S. COTTON should find a 
market in the Philippine 
cording to Guy A. W. 
USDA. 

Only two cotton mills operated there 
before 1954, Schilling points out in a re- 
cent issue of Foreign Agriculture. Now 
11 are operating, and 10 more are under 
construction or planned. 


growing 
Republic, ac- 
Schilling of 








PHELPS 


AIR UNLOADER 
% Adaptability for any 


cars, boats, seed 


houses. 


pallets 


Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


Maintenance cost . . . like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders .. . is ex- 
ceptionally low. 


This unloader, , 
equipped with 
Phelps 2-stage / 
fan, develops 2.7 
pounds PSI and / 

is capable of £ 
conveying A 
2,000lbs. 4 

per minute , 

up to 1,00 

feet. 


aa AAG 
MACHINERY 


PHONE 
FRANKLIN S-li4i — 





1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 
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HIGH PRESSURE 


type job 
loading or unloading trucks, box 


A442 2 
COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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Golfing 


CLEP PE OEOELOCREOLOLEF 


Is My Hobby 


. r 
covccccccsccccecccecccococccccororessseesees sees By Dixon Whit rrr 


COPPPO LOPE LEP EPPEEPOLOP 


Dixon White has been manager of Lubbock (Texas) Cotton 
Oil Mill since 1954, was assistant manager for six years before 
that, and has been in the oil mill business about 25 years. He 
is active in Plains Ginners’ Association, as secretary-treasurer, 
and other industry organizations. And, when crushers or gin- 
ners golf, Dixon’s name almost always appears among the low- 
scorers, no matter what he says in the following article. 


L OSING MY BASEBALL GLOVE 
while I was in the seventh grade made 
If as a hobby 

During my high school days, however, 
I only got to play golf daily. It always 
eemed to me that anytime that was 
good to fishing, hunting or playing 
tennis was a much better time to play 
golf. I have heard of people going fish- 
ing who did not catch fish, but I have 
never heard of anybody who went to 
play golf that did not get to hit a golf 


me take up £o 


ball 

While on the golf course, you forget 
all your troubles except trying to hit 
the ball in the hole. Every golf game is 
different, and it you trying new 
theories and old remedies to attempt 


Keeps 


keeping the ball down the straight and 
narrow. 

It is my belief golf is a game that 
should be played only for the fun and 
enjoyment you get out of it. I think a 
person should put a lot into it if much 
is expected, but don’t get worked up so 
much after missing a few shots that you 
want to cut your throat. 

Anything can happen on a golf course. 
A few weeks ago while playing a ball 
from a small lake, two balls came out 
with one swing. Another time lately, 
I made nine cats on three consecutive 
holes. 

One of my biggest thrills was getting 
to qualify with Ben Hogan about one 
hundred years ago; and beating him 


even after taking a 10 on one hole. 
Another was winning a tournament in 
Cleburne while Byron Nelson played in 
the first flight. One day the ball got to 
going just right in Durant, Oklahoma, 
and I shot a 57 on a 72 par course. 

But those good old days have gone 
forever. Now, for me to shoot par on a 
course occasionally, I simply add a few 
strokes to par and find that helps my 
feelings. 

Many people will tell you to do this 
and that to help hit the ball correctly. 
You can always get advice without ask- 
ing for it; but the best advice I can 
give anybody on the golf course is to get 
a partner who will shoot a birdie on No. 
18. 





lan: 
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Cen-Tennial Grid Screen Cleaners Make 


Sticks, Stems, Grass and Leaf Trash are easily removed 
through the long openings between the Grid Rods. Very 
little of this type trash can be removed through conven- 


tional type mesh screens. 





Grid Screens can be furnished to replace Mesh 
Type Screens in Cen-Tennial Cleaners already in 


operation. 


Write today for further information 


COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A Big Difference 


These Grid Screens are 
strongly constructed for 
trouble-free operation and 
are manufactured in 2- 
Drum Sections for easy in- 
stallation in the field. 
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Ginners and Friends @ 
Planning @ 
1958 Meetings & 


GINNERS and the firms that supply 
them have already started making plans 
for the three major exhibits next spring 
—in Dallas, Memphis and Atlanta. 
Each year these bring ginners, their 
families and friends among manufactur- 
ers together for entertainment, business 
discussions and the newest things in gin 
machinery and supplies. 

Sponsors of the three exhibits and 
concurrent conventions report much in- 
terest among exhibitors. Because availi- 
able space often is sold out, sponsors 
urge firms to write early regarding 
1958 space needs. The three major ex- 
hibits and their sponsoring groups are: 


ie Feb. 10-11 — Southeastern Gin 

Suppliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, 714 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with joint meeting of 
Alabama-Florida, Carolinas and 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tions. 


March 10-12 — Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. Midsouth Fair- 
grounds, Memphis. Sponsored by 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ As- 
sociation, Tennessee Ginners’ As- 
sociation and Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Ginners’ Association, which 
will have annual meetings in 
conjunction with Exhibit. For 
information on Exhibit, write W. 
Kemper Bruton, P.O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


April 14-16 
ners’ 
tion. 


Texas Cotton Gin- 
Association annual conven- 
State Fair of Texas 
grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
3ush, executive vice-president, 
3724 Race Street, Dallas. For in- 
formation regarding exhibit 
space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, P.O. Box 7985, Dal- 
las 26. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


Transfers Personnel 

Eighteen employees. of 
Clayton & Co., Sherman, 
been notified that they 
ferred to Dallas, effective 

The move, which it was understood 
will not effect production schedules at 
the Sherman plant, will complete trans- 
fer of all general office personnel to 
Dallas. The majority of the office per- 
sonnel have been moved during the past 
two years. 


Anderson, 
Texas, have 
will be trans- 
Nov. 18. 


Soybeans Will Increase 


More soybeans will be planted next 
season in Marion County, S8.C., the Ex- 
tension Service reports. Plantings in- 
creased from 200 acres in 1955 to 7,500 
in 1957. 


THE 
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Hale Cooperative Gin 
Completes 21 Years 


Hale Center Cooperative Gin has com- 
pleted its twenty-first year of service. 
A total of 140,537 bales have been 
ginned during the 2l-year period. The 
lowest number of bales was 348 in 1948 
and the highest was 17,953 in 1953. 
Guest speakers at their annual meeting 
included Henry Guthrie of the Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives; Bob Poteet, 
Otha Key and Dan Brown. Serving on 
the board of directors are Grady Shep- 
ard, president; Cecil Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent: George E. Smith, secretary; Jim 
Bob Curry, Wesley Davis, Jay Cannon 
and Cecil Turner. J. L. Goode is mana- 
ger. 


300 Varieties of Food 





Speechless Convention 
Has Caddies in Mink 


Food industry executives from 40 
states attended a speechless, sleepless 
convention Nov. 1-2. At the golf tourna- 
ment, the feminine caddies wore mink. A 
$10,000 buffet with 300 varieties of food 
was another feature of the Tidewater 
Food Dealers’ Association meeting at 
Virginia Beach. 

Golfers won three cups on every 
green. No one was supposed to get any 
sleep. And there was absolutely no 
business on the program—at least, the 
printed one. 





HYDRAULIC TRUCK DUMPERS 


Universally used 
for Unloading Bulk Trucks in any industry 


REVIEW THESE OUTSTANDING SPECIF 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLATFORM FRAME with 
Patented “A” Frame side members, two 
pair of hydraulically operated wheel 
stops, complete with activating cylinders. 
SUB-FRAME ASSEMBLY for Scale Mounting. 
SAFETY “GUIDE-GUARD” ANGLES prevent 
Truck-Trailers from “jack-knifing” in 
raised position and properly “center” 
loads on platform and wheel stops. 
FOUNDATION MATERIALS (which may be 
shipped in advance to expedite concrete 
setting) consist of curb angles, masonry 
studs and plates. 

4-SLEEVE TELESCOPING HYDRAULIC CYLIN- 
DERS, complete with orifices, air bleed- 
ers, high pressure hoses, fittings, cap 
and base pivot connections. 
HYDRAULIC POWER UNIT consisting of 
dual motors, hydraulic pumps, valves, 
pressure gauge, manual controls (re- 
mote or direct), dumper control station. 


Also makers of Kewonee Overhead Truck 
Litts—Flexible Grain Loading Spouts—Grain 
Grates—Complete Screw Conveying Systems— 
Bucket Elevators and Elevator Buckets. 
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ICATIONS COVERING ANY STANDARD 
SCALE TYPE, GRADE LEVEL HYDRAULIC TRUCK DUMPER WITH A 
CAPACITY TO 140,000 LBS. AND AN OPERATING CYCLE OF 95 SECONDS 


HYDRAULIC RESERVOIR complete with 
necessary hydraulic oil, air and oil fil- 
ters, water trap, sight gauge, and hose 
connections. 
COMPLETE DUMPER INSTALLATION, in- 
spected and initially put into service by 
our Service Engineer. After approved in- 
spection our standard guarantee applies. 
DECKING may be either wood or steel at 
the discretion of the purchaser. 
PLATFORMS AVAILABLE in 25 ft., 45 ft., 
50 ft. or 60 ft. sizes, also pit and non- 
scale types. 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE — Our “Pro- 
tective Maintenance Inspection Service” 
is always available to the owner of a 
Kewanee Hydraulic Truck Dumper. 
Kewanee Hydraulic Truck Dumpers are 
in continual use at hundreds of unload- 
ing stations throughout the country. We 
invite you to visit and inspect a nearby 
installation. Also consult our engineering 
department for complete plant layouts. 
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Rains and Freezes Lower 
Grades, Reduce Crop 


© DAMAGE to late crop uncertain, but weather causes further 
delay in harvesting and ginning. Trade expects more lint in loan. 


ARLY FREEZES on late cotton com- 

bined to make the final size and 
quality of the 1957 crop highly uncer- 
tain at the beginning of November. 

Ginnings to Oct. 18 were only one- 
third of the October forecast for pro- 
duction. At 4,179,000 bales, ginnings 
were about half as large as at mid- 
October last year. Grades to that date 
were slightly lower than a year earlier, 
but much of the grade from rains 
and cold is yet to be reflected in gin- 
nings. Staple, on the other hand, was 
better than a year ago and the best since 
1950. 

Whether USDA’s November crop esti- 
mate will show the full influence of 
reduction in the crop during the past 
month is doubtful, many members of the 
trade felt. Others, pessimistic, 
point to the tendency to over-estimate 
vield reduction late in the season. Most 
agree, however, that the situation will 
result in a larger volume of lower 
grades going into the government loan 
than had been anticipated. 

Ginnings, by states, compared with a 
year ago (in parenthesis) follow: 
Alabama, 401,496 (598,779); Arizona, 
119,809 (208,163); Arkansas, 384,169 
(997,147) ;California, 243,810 (216,576); 
Georgia, 327,640 (482,251); Louisiana, 
183,891 (476,535); Mississippi 514,638 
(1,247,978); Missouri, 67,045 (345,138); 
New Mexico, 54,405 (118,131); North 
Carolina, 145,329 (203,475); Oklahoma, 
28,889 (145,124); South Carolina, 274,- 
345 (388,161); Tennessee, 192,329 (399,- 
318); and Texas, 1,202,021 (2,174,453). 


e Cotton Region Report The Weather 
Bureau’s Oct. 28 Cotton Region Bulle- 
tin said, in part: 

Alabama cotton is all 
southern part, 75 to 80 
in the north 

Arizona has ginned 15 percent of its 
crop, against 25 percent a year ago. 
Recent heavy rains may cause damage. 

Arkansas had killing frosts last week. 
Rain delayed picking but defoliation 
from frost will hasten harvesting now. 
Soybeans suffered little damage. 

Cotton harvesting and progress 
favorable in most California areas. 

Georgia cotton harvest is completed 
to 80 percent finished. The first general 
freeze came last week. 

Louisiana’s heavy rains and freeze 
halted harvesting of remnants of the 
cotton crop. 

Mississippi reports the freeze and 
rains halted harvest and damaged some 
bolls, but defoliation will hasten ma- 
chine harvesting. 

Freeze and snow 
with only 30 percent 
vested. 

New Mexico’s 
normal and 
quality some. 

North Carolina 
percent harvested. 


loss 


less 


picked in the 
percent picked 


were 


Missouri 
crop har- 


came to 


of the 


behind 
cotton 


well 
hurt 


season is 
rains have 


cotton is about 80 


99 


Record-breaking Oklahoma freezes 
hurt the late cotton crop. 

South Carolina is nearing the end of 
cotton picking. 

Freezes came to Tennessee with only 
one-fourth to three-fourths of the cot- 
ton picked. 

All Texas areas that had any signi- 
ficant cotton acreage remaining for har- 
vest, except the Trans-Pecos, had kill- 
ing frosts. Conditions range from re- 
duced yields and quality to improvement 
because of defoliation of plant and 
opening of bolls. “Over-all effects of 
frosts at this time are uncertain and 
will be influenced by weather in the 


next few weeks,” Texas Extension Ser- 
vice concluded. 


e Plains Outcome Uncertain — Texas 
High Plains’ losses to freeze were dif- 
ficult to evaluate at presstime. A spec- 
ial bulletin from Lubbock Cotton Ex- 
change, however, estimated that possi- 
bly one-fourth of the crop was lost in 
the northern third of the area—15 to 
25 percent lost in the central third, and 
up to 10 to 15 percent in the southern 
third. 

However, W. O. Fortenberry, veteran 
cotton grower at Lubbock, commented 
that the crop may not have been cut as 
much as some think, and that light 
frosts may even have helped some areas. 

Fortenberry estimated that unfavor- 
able weather thus far has probably cut 
production of this year’s crop some 
10 to 12 percent. “Half of that reduc- 
tion probably is due to unfavorable con- 
ditions prior to the frost—too much rain 
in October and slow maturing of the 
crop,” Fortenberry added. 

Less than a fourth of the Plains crop 
had been harvested or was even open at 
the time of the frost. If weather such 
as this area received Oct. 28-30 can con- 
tinue, prospects appear good for the 


Irrigated Cotton Acreage, 1957, 
On Texas High Plains 


RRIGATED COTTON grown in the Texas High Plains area, centered around Lub- 
| bock, plays an increasing part in the nation’s total cotton picture. 

D. W. Sherrill, Lubbock, Texas Extension irrigation specialist, estimates that 
the High Plains now have 1,445,858 acres of cotton under irrigation in 39 counties. 
This compares with 1,313,581 acres in 1956, 1,287,870 acres in 1955 and 1,306,200 
acres in 1954. Sherrill is the author of an article on Plains irrigation practices 
which appears on Page 24 of this issue of The Press. 


(The 1957 Plains irrigated acreage is about 10 percent of all U.S. 


cotton in 


cultivation and approximately 23 percent of cotton acreage in Texas.) 
The following table shows, by counties, the number of farms with irrigation; 
total irrigated acreage; and cotton acreage irrigated on the High Plains, as reported 


in a survey made by Sherrill: 


Farms 


County Irrigated 


Armstrong 87 
Bailey 750 
Borden 28 
Briscoe 280 
Carson 200 
Castro 750 
Cochran 320 
Collingsworth 100 
Crosby 800 
Dailam 

Dawson 

Deaf Smith 

Donley 

Floyd 

Gaines 

Garza 

Gray 

Hale 

Hansford 

Hartley 

Hemphill 

Hockley 

Howard 

Hutehinsun 

Lamb 

Lipscomb 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Parmer 

Potter 

Randall 

Roberts 

Scurry 

Sherman 

Swisher 

Terry 

Wheeler 

Yoakum 


Totals 
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Total Acres 
Irrigated 


Cotton Acres 
Irrigated 


23,000 400 
150,000 80,000 
S00 800 
5,000 000 
000 ,000 
20,000 52,000 
,000 55,000 
9,000 ,000 
000 ,000 
$8,520 
000 
5,000 ,000 
500 5,250 
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4,568,880 
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area to produce another sizable crop, 
he said. 

Cotton that was unopened in the field 
before the rain and frost will grade out 
with good quality if no further wet 
weather is received. “The cotton may be 
in Micronaire but it shouldn’t be 
down too much in other qualities,” he 
explained. 

Fortenberry pointed out that farmers 
should check their fields closely before 
stripping and be sure the cotton is ready 
to strip. If farmers strip before cotton 
is ready and green bolls are mixed with 
mature cotton, it will mean trouble for 
the ginners and will result in lower 
grades and Micronaire, he added. 

A large percentage of the Plains crop 
may be machine: harvested because of 
this fall weather. Observers agree that 
80 to 90 percent of the cotton now in the 
fields will probably be stripped instead 
of hand pulled. This may lower the 
average grade and Micronaire since 
some immature bolls will be mixed with 
mature cotton and will probably result 
in more middling cotton. Light spots and 
spots from now on will depend to a large 
extent on the moisture received. 


less 


© Agronomy Society 
Is 50 Years Old 


AGRONOMISTS who have exerted a 
major influence on U.S. agriculture will 
meet in Atlanta Nov. 18-19. They will 
observe the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Society of Agronomy, which 
now has more than 3,000 members. 

Agronomy’s influence on U.S. agricul- 
ture, the Society points out, is indicated 
by such facts as these: 

Seventy percent of the U.S. cropland 
now is planted to varieties that did not 
exist 20 years ago. 

Soybeans have become a major U.S. 
crop, as C. A. Mooers, University of 
Tennessee, predicted at the Society’s 
second meeting in 1908. He said, “Over 
this wide area (as far north and south 
as corn and as far west as sorghum can 
be grown) the farmer can profitably 
grow a crop which produces a concen- 
trate nearly equal to cottonseed meal 
and which could well take the place of 
some of the many acres now devoted to 


corn.” 

In 1909, cotton growers got 10,600,000 
bales from 32 million acres. In 1957 they 
will get about 12,400,000 bales from 
13,500,000 acres. 

The Atlanta meeting will have 400 
scientific papers presented, with the 
principal address delivered by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 





Soybeans Set Records, 
“More Needed” 


Soybean processing continued to 
set new records in 1956-57, Na- 
tional Soybean Processors’ Asso- 
ciation points out. Some of these 
were: 

Processing 

Soybean Oil- 
000 pounds. 

Meal—Seven million tons. 

Exports—900 million pounds of 
soybean oil and 85 million bushels 
of beans. 

“More is needed, 
Association. 


316 million bushels. 
Almost 3,500,000,- 


” comments the 
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© Engineers Studying 


. * 

Ginning Research 
POSSIBILITIES of developing better 
ginning methods and machines will be 
studied by scientists at the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute who recently visited gin 
machinery manufacturing centers at 
Dallas and Sherman. 

USDA and Battelle Institute 
contract under which the privately-en- 
dowed research organization is study- 
ing gin engineering research that might 
aid the cotton industry. 

H. E. Hull, consultant, and R. T. Law, 
assistant, of the Battelle Manufactur- 
ing Engineering Division, Columbus, 
Ohio, are working with USDA on the 
project. Arrangements for the visit with 
gin machinery executives and engineers 


have a 


were made by USDA and ginners’ 
sociation officials. 
While in Dallas, 


as- 


they were assisted 
by Charles Bennett, USDA gin machin- 
ry research leader who retired this 
year but still serves in an advisory 
capacity; A. M. Pendleton, Dallas, 
USDA Extension Service; and Edward 
H. Bush, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
as well as by machinery firm represen- 
tatives. 


Migrant Group Formed 


Texas Council on Migrant Labor has 
been organized “to work for betterment 
of travel and living conditions” for 
transient workers. Glenn Garrett, Aus- 
tin, is chairman of the organization, 





With grain becoming increasingly more 
‘important in the agricultural economy of 


year 








SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 


details 


Mail the Coupon! 


and processing equipment. 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
‘round business and employment 


the’ South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already * adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 


They've ; 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 


VY, to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need. 


. greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for youl 


MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 





problem. 
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sehen retin mo Tn 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company () Verticat Feed mixer 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 
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I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


ee we we we ee ee ee 
[_] Model 
[] Model 
] Electric Truck Hoist 


M"" Hommermill 


ol 


Vertical Screw Elevator $° Hammermill 
Molasses Mixes [ 
Cob Crusher [_] Corn Scalper 

[_] Corn Cutter and Grader [_} Chain Drag 

] Corn Steller with Blowers [] Attrition Mill Blower 
| Regular Corn Sheller {_}] Corn Crusher-Reguiater 
Pitless Corn Sheller [ 
Magnetic Separator 
[_] Forced Air Corloader 


] Grain Feeder 
_) Grain Blower 
[_] Complete Line Catalog 
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lrrigating Efficiently 


Farmers on Texas High Plains 
Prove Worth of Irrigation, 


Properly Planned 


By D. W. Sherrill 


High Plains Irrigation Agent 


Texas Extension Service 


HI igh Plains of 


the ‘anhandle 


Texas, inc 
and South 


irrigation we 


area, has 42,225 
1,568, 880 irrigated 

There 1,445,858 acres of 
irrigated on the High Plains in 1957. 
cotton now realize that 
rtant irrigation possible 
is the preplanting irrigation 
is the most economicai, per 

Soil, wet to capacity 

from four to six 
that deep, at planting 


a good cotton 


acres 
were cotton 
farmers 


most impo 


goes, Or 


a tendency to 
Cotton does not 
intil it 


water 

require 

with 
bloom 
under 


oaded 
inti it begins to 


a good 


Below, To 
Plains farmers 
2.800 miles of 
pipe in 6,885 

1,072,721 


stretch irrigation supply, 
have installed over 
underground concrete 
systems which irrigate 
acres. 


ground season at planting, cotton should 
not require more water until it begins 
to bloom. Some farmers are inclined to 
too early, throwing cotton into a 
vegetative growth before it fruits pro- 
perly. 

In full 
water 


wate! 


bloom stage and at peak of 
use, the cotton plant needs from 
to .30 inches of water each 24 hours. 
supplied in the soil moisture, 

us rainfall or irrigation. 

\utomatic early season control of in- 
sects has paid off here. Good control of 
insects, seed, seed treatment, cor- 
rect cultural and harvesting practices 
must be carried out, along with good 
irrigation practices, to get the most pro- 
fitable returns from irrigation. 

Because the High Plains has an 
average of only 211 frost-free days for 


good 


How Texas’ 


ABOVE, Soil, wet to capacity at plant- 
ing time, is excellent insurance for a 
good cotton crop. 


LEFT, If a good underground season 
is had at planting, cotton should not 
require additional water until it be- 
gins to bloom. 


BELOW, Last watering is recom- 
mended for Aug. 15-25. Later water- 
ing produces new growth, extra bollies 
which lower grade and Micronaire. 


growing cotton, we have found it pays 
to quit irrigating at a reasonable time. 

In 1956, on the W. T. McEachern 
farm in Hale County, E. L. Thaxton, 
agronomist with the Lubbock Experi- 
ment Station, on off-station work found 
that a last watering on Sept. 4, com- 
pared with Aug. 25, produced 67 pounds 
more lint but grossed $14.00 per acre 
due to lower grade; 1956 was a 
good, open dry fall too. 

Last watering on the Plains is rec- 
ommended for Aug. 15 to 25. Later 
watering produces new growth and ex- 
tra bollies which lower grade and Micro- 
naire. 

An interesting bit of research was 
done on water efficiency at the Lubbock 
Experiment Station last year. Our soils 
need organic matter for most efficient 


High Plains 


less 


Can Best Use Water 





use of water. Where cotton was irri- 
gated following several years of “cotton 
bur” application, the yield per acre-inch 
of water was 33 pounds of lint. Where 
no burs were applied, each acre-inch of 
water produced only 22 pounds of lint. 

The time has come (and more and 
more farmer believes they must) to 
make every drop of irrigation water 
count for the most. Efficiency of water 
use and optimum production per acre- 
inch of water are often more important 
than maximum yield. 

We have a good source and supply of 
underground water. We must protect 
it by wise use. Farmers are protecting 
it by: knowing soils, fertilizing when 
needed, using rain advantageously 
when it falls, irrigating only when and 
in amounts needed to produce optimum 
yield with quality, and keeping both 
grade and Micronaire in mind as the 
ultimate goal. 

To stretch irrigation water, used for 
grain sorghums and cotton for the most 
part, our farmers have installed over 
2,800 miles of underground concrete pipe 
in 6,885 systems which irrigate 1,072,721 
acres of the fertile soils of the High 
Plains of Texas. 

Awareness of using water economical- 
ly and wisely is indicated by over 50 
farmers who have installed dual pur- 
pose—recharge and _irrigation—wells 
and over 300 farmers who are pumping 
water from numerous lakes (filled this 
spring) direct onto cotton and feed 
crops. This, too, conserves underground 
supplies and along with wise, modern 
irrigation practices assures us that the 
High Plains intends to stay in the one- 
and - one - half - million - bale production 
class. 


Council Delegates Named 
Louisiana and Mississippi ginners 
have elected the following delegates to 
the National Cotton Council: 
Louisiana—John T. Carroll, 
J. W. Williams, Natchitoches; 
T. Hider, Lake Providence. 
Mississippi—George E. Baird, Inver- 
ness; Garner M. Lester, Jackson; and 
Edgar J. Stephens, Jr., New Albany. 


Gilbert; 
George 


@ RICHARD K. DAVIES has 
been appointed manager of soybean 
purchasing for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. He will direct all of 
the firm’s soybean buying, succeeding 
the late FORREST E. BENSON. 





Perpetual Motion 
Cotton-Nitrogen 


“Nitrogen perpetual motion” is _be- 
ing attempted in West Texas, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer reports. In the Pecos 
area, an experiment seeks to take the 
nitrogen from the natural gas that pow- 
ers irrigation pumps and use it to ferti- 
lize cotton. 

Exhaust from the pump 
piped into an installation where the 
nitrogen is “fixed”. It is then applied 
to cotton through irrigation water. The 
experimenters say nitrogen from diesel 
oil also could be caught for fertilizer 
use. If the idea proves feasible, com- 
ments the farm publication, “farmers 
may be growing cotton to buy natural 
gas to provide nitrogen to grow cotton, 
to buy natural gas Ne 


engine is 


Staley Has Safflower Oil 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. now 
is producing pharmaceutical grade saf- 
flower oil, principally for the pharma- 
ceutical and health food industries. 

It has the highest content of un- 
saturated fatty acids of any commercial- 
ly available vegetable oil, averaging 70 
percent linoleic acid. Recently published 
medical and nutritional research re- 
ports indicate beneficial effects of lin- 
oleic acid in lowering blood cholesterol 
levels and, in turn, possible reduction 
in individual tendencies toward athero- 
schrosis, hardening of arteries, Staley 
points out. 


g@ L. H. and H. K. DICKENS, 
Louisburg, N.C., had the distinction of 
being the first ginners to renew their 
memberships in Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation in 1957-58. 


Machine Harvests Sesame 


Sesame’s future in California depends 
upon mechanical harvesting, the Fresno 
Bee points out in a recent feature arti- 
cle. Described are efforts of Tom Hef- 
fernan and Joe Kendrick of Hanford, 
Calif., to develop a machine to harvest 
the crop. 

A four-row 


oilseed 
mechanical harvester, 
while not yet perfected, appears to be 
a promising start toward the goal, ac- 
cording to the newspaper. 


Gins Sample Automatically 


Automatic samplers are being used by 
more gins on the Texas High Plains this 
the Lubbock Avalanche reports. 
Co-op Gin, Roundup Gin and 
Co-op Gin are listed as using 
method of taking cotton 


season, 
Slaton 

Carlisle 
the automatic 
samples. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 


Thursday 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Filter presses, screening tanks, single 
and twin motor Anderson Super Duo expellers, 
l4l-saw linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment.—V. A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas 


Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. 20” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell 
St.. Telephone RI7-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Anderson Duplex Super Duo 36” 
cooker twin motor expellers, 42” and 36” filter 
presses, oil refining equipment, oil screening tank, 
five-high cracking rolls, seale tanks complete with 
Toledo Richardson meal coolers, 
Prater pulverizers, pumps and motors. All in A-l 
yndition. Contact Lee Atherton of Archer Daniels 
Midiand Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


scales scales, 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
ress expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle. Pa 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 “olts 


Type Speed 


Slipring 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Sq. Cage 
Sq. Cage 
Slipring 1200 
Slipring 900 
Sq. Cage 1200 
Sq. Cage 900 
Sq. Cage 1800 
Slipring 1200 
Slipring 900 
1200 
1800 
1800 


Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Steck. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 

Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 
EDison 6-2372 
HARLINGEN 
GArfield 3-6587 


DALLAS 
HAmilton 8-4606 
LUBBOCK 
POrter 5-6348 





morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Gin esienant tes Sale 


FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin plants. Second 
hand and reconditioned gin machinery.—Sam 
Clements Company, Inc., Phones REgent 5-3656 
and REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark. 


FOR SALE--One complete 4-80 Gullett air blast 
gin outfit with extracting feeders, late model 14’ 
Gullett bur machine, two blow in cleaners, Gullett 
tower drying system, less heater and fan, steel 
bound press, three rotor lifts, seed scales, 10-ton 
Howe wagon scales, traveling telescope, two dust 
collectors, all electrical power. This plant operated 
this season. Will sell as complete outfit or indi- 
vidual items, at attractive prices.._R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St.. Phones: Day 
PL-2-8141, Night: PL-3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


WE HAVE bought a Continental DFB lint cleaner 
and have a practically new Continental condenser 
for sale, reasonable..Farmers Coop Gin, Royce 
City, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete gin with power and scales 
operated 1956 as follows: 6-cylinder steel Stacy 
airline, Hardwicke-Etter flat screen separator, 
12-shelf tower dryer, wood T-cylinder Hardwicke- 
Etter precleaner, 14° extractor, 7-cylinder after- 
cleaner, Mitchell FEC, 4 Continental brush gins, 
60” steel Continental condenser, wood up-packing 
press, MM 6-cylinder gas engine, 22’ 12 ton scale. 
This outfit complete with fans, heater. Ironclad 
frame building and automatic sprinkler system 
optional. Contact Jack B. Jamison, Jamison Gin, 
802 2nd St., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Continental gin, Continental 
feeders, Cen-Tennial all-steel bur machine with 
after cleaners. Never-choke cleaner, two new sepa- 
rators, new 18-shelf tower drier with burner, pow- 
ered by Buda butane engine. Also Model E M.M. 
corn sheller. New Continental engine, shed, bin 
and all equipment on 14 acre land. Price $16,500. 

Eugene Sulak, Rt. 1, West, Texas. Phone Waco 
SW-9-1016. 


FOR SALE—-Lummus combers, latest model, only 
slightly used. Immediate delivery. Make us an 
offer.-P. O. Box 361, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—3-80 saw Continental direct connected 
model F3 brush gins, impact cleaner, 24-shelf 
tower drier, all-steel down packing press. Excel- 
lent condition. Also delinting equipment consisting 
of 3 delinters, seed cleaning, grading and elevat- 
ing and treating equipment.—_Swint Seed & Grain 
Co., Orchard Hill, Georgia. Phone Griffin 3843, 
Telegraph Griffin, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One 14’ all-steel V-belt drive latest 
model Murray bur machine for $2500, FOB your 
truck..-E. H. Segars & Company, Lamar, S.C. 
FOR SALE—Several choice buys in West Texas 
gins.——-M. M. Phillips, Phone TE 5-8555, Box 7385, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Gin stands: 5-80 saw Murrays with 
glass fronts, 6” mote conveyor, new gin ribs 
and huller ribs. 4-80 saw double moting automatic 
Lummus. Lint cleaners: 5 Continentals with by- 
pass valves, Hartzell fans and motors. 5 Murray 
A.B.C.’s—-like new. 5 Murray saw type. Feeders: 
5-67" Continental 4-X. 4 Hardwicke-Etter 66” 
with 4-cylinder after-cleaners. 5-60” Super Mitch- 
ells. Driers: One 4-trough Continental. One No. 
18 Murray Big Reel. Burners: One 114-million 
BTU Hardwicke-Etter. Fans: One No. 45 cast iron 
Boardman.—-Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co., 
Box 456, Earth, Texas. 


SPECIAL Bargains—All steel double box up-pack- 
ing Hardwicke-Etter press. One 15’, 9” rotor lift, 
like new. Late model 4-90 Mitchell conveyor dis- 
tributor. Steel cleaners—6-cylinder Stacy, 7-cylin- 
der 50° Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven, 4-cylinder 
Continental, two Mitchell Jembos and 8’ Lummus 
i-cylinder after cleaner. Five Murray saw type 
lint cleaners. Mitchell convertible and Super units 
in 60” and 66” lengths. Two trough Continental 
and Murray Big Reel driers. New tower driers in 
any size. 10’ and 14° Lummus steel bur machines. 
Late model fully enclosed medium stroke Murray 
steel tramper. 48” type M and type C Lummus, 
50” and 70° Hardwicke-Etter and two 52” Murray 
VS steel separators. New and used single and 
double fans, belting, conveyor trough and a gen- 
eral line of transmission equipment. For your 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of used 
and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Call 
us regarding any machinery or complete gin 
plants which you have for sale or trade.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Phones: 
Day PL-2-8141, Night: PL-3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—4-90 Murray gin 
model, to be moved. In good condition. Asking 
$40,000. Will negotiate.—-Box NW, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 


complete, 1952 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Complete cotton gin plants and used 
gin machinery.—Sam Clements Company, Inc., 
West Memphis, Arkansas. 


WANTED—Two sets truck scales 22’ x 8’, 15 ton 
or more capacity. 52” Continental or Hardwicke- 
Etter separators.._Kimbel] Used Gin Machinery 
Co., Phone 3372, P. O. Box 456, Earth, Texas. 


WANTED FOR EXPORT Complete 5-90 Murray 
outfit with electric power, lint cleaner and high 
density bale press. Must be priced reasonable for 
cash sale. Contact R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Phones: Day PL-2-8141, Night: 
PL-3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


WANTED—Delinting machinery, if possible com- 
plete plant with condensors, flue system, intake 
and discharge chutes, piping, tru-line gummer, 
cleaning machinery, etc. Delivery October or if 
still in operation, February after seasonal work. 
State lowest price, year of make, mechanical 
condition, etc.-Box BV, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


CAPABLE ginner wants year-round job. Can gin, 
repair or manage. Under 50 years old. Family 
man, reliable._Box LO, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One 300 h.p., 700 RPM, 440 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, slipring electric motor in excellent 
condition.-R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Rewound 125 h.p. Howell electric 
motor, 284 amp., 1725 RPM, squirrel cage type. 
Mrs. Homer Camp, Boaz, Alabama. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
= ee Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 


SEE US for used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Le Roi engine, Model L3000, 324 h.p. 
Concordia Co-op Gin, Bishop, Texas. 





Fat Emulsions Proved 
Better Than Glucose 


Fat emulsions for intravenous feed- 
ing can supply three times as much cal- 
oric value as glucose solutions. This fact 
was reported recently during a confer- 
ence at the USDA Southern Laboratory 
in New Orleans. Attending were mem- 
bers of a U.S. Army Task Group on Fat 
Emulsions for Inravenous Alimentation. 


New Book 


STANDARDS ON SOAPS AND 
DETERGENTS ISSUED 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials has published ASTM “Standards 
on Soaps and Other Detergents.” Copies 
of the 180-page publication are avail- 
able for $2.75 each from American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 


@ Flower Grove Cooperative 
Gin near Ackerly, Texas, will be served 
by the following new officers and direc- 
tors this season, E. G. MURPHY, presi- 
dent; J. G. BUTCHEE, vice-president; 
MURRAY COOK, secretary; RUSSELL 
DAVIS, KENNETH LANGHAM, LODY 
WIGGINS and MIKE DAVISON. W. M. 
YORK is the manager. 
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Proper Cottonseed 
Care Important 


@ STEPS OUTLINED for curing 
and storing. Weather damage 
makes germination uncertain. 


By FRED C. ELLIOTT 


Texas Extension Service 


Good cotton planting seed with high 
germination may be scarce next spring. 
This is due to wet weather during the 
fall harvest combined with late planting 
and frost on late cotton. 

This condition is even more acute in 
the Eastern part of the Cotton Belt. 
Seed of certain varieties will be in short 
supply. 

Any good quality seed of known varie- 
ty should be saved and carefully stored. 
A continuous check on their condition 
in storage is suggested. This is one of 
those seasons when you can’t put plant- 
ing seed up, even with low moisture con- 
tent, and forget about their keeping 
qualities until planting time next spring. 

Here are some suggestions: 

1. Check seed closely for damage be- 
fore storing. Store only seed with high 
germination (80 percent is very good) 
and with low free fatty acid content. 

2. Save seed for bulk storage with 
than 12 percent moisture content 
unless good facilities are available for 
drying and cooling. 

3. Small quantities of seed should be 
turned and sacked. 

4. Large quantities of seed in bulk 
storage should be cured by using aera- 
tion to maintain quality of cottonseed 
in storage. This is done by drawing 
air through the seed with a portable 
fan and duct system. A moisture con- 
tent of 13.6 percent is the critical point 
beyond which storage may quickly be- 
come disastrous, according to a leaflet 
from the USDA Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory. Every effort should be made to 
bring all stored seed down to between 
10 and 11 percent moisture according to 
this report. The Ginning Laboratory 
further says, “This drawing of air 


less 
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through the seed must be done during 
daylight hours in fair weather only, 
and then preferably between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m.” 

5. A germination test of some kind 
should be run on the seed before plant- 
ing. This will help in determining how 
much seed to plant per acre. A 30-day 
period of storage for freshly ginned seed 
is desirable for the normal rest period 
before samples are to be taken for 
germination tests. 

Further details are 
the Texas Extension Service at the 
County Agent’s office or College Sta- 
tion. These publications are: 

Production Research Report No. 7, 
“Handling Cotton Planting Seed at Cot- 
ton Gins.” 


available from 


TAES Progress 
“Storage of Cotton 
Purposes.” 

“Systems for the Bulk Curing of Cot- 
ton Seed and Seed Cotton” by the USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


Report No. 
Seed for 


1262, 


Planting 


Walters Is Gin President 


Lee Roy Walters has been named 
president of the Abernathy Farmers’ 
Cooperative Gin. Officers serving with 
him include R. E. Davis, vice-president; 
Billie Harrison, secretary; Clayton En- 
ger, Harvey Lutrick, Hugh Pettit and 
J. D. Webb. G. L. Phillips is manager 
of the Texas gin. 








ill bring you more customers 
and make you more profits! 


In every section of the cotton belt, growers favor the gins that 
display the Moss Lint Cleaner sign. Cotton cleaned by a Moss 
is improved a grade or more and brings higher prices. Moss 
Lint Cleaners are low in first cost, easy to install, economical to 
operate and their cleaning performance is unequalled. There is 
a Moss Lint Cleaner specifically designed for every type and size 
gin. Call or write today and let a Moss-Gordin specialist give 


you complete details. 


MOSS-GORDIN 


3116 Moin Street 


Dallas, Texas 


ee 
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Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 





| Mellorine 
| Shows 





September 
Decrease 


USDA Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice estimates September production of 
mellorine and other frozen desserts 
made with fats and oils other than 
milk-fat at 2,880,000 gallons. 

This is one percent larger than the 
September output last year, but was 
nine percent below that of September 


1955. During the first nine months of 


1957, mellorine production was two per 
cent below the same period in 1956 and 
was also two percent less than the total 
for January through September 1955. 

Compared with September a _ year 
earlier, sharp gains in California, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Montana more than 
offset losses in the other mellorine- 
produc ing states. Decreases were mode- 
rate in Texas, Illinois, Oklahoma and 
Oregon. However a sharp drop occurred 
in Alabama 

Between August and September, mel- 
orine production dropped 24 percent 
ompared with a decline of 23 percent 
a year ago at that time and a decrease 
of 19 percent between these months in 
1955. Production dropped sharply be- 
tween August and September in all im- 
ortant mellorine-producing states this 
year he easonal declines were most 
pronounced in Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Montana, Oregon and 
California 

Ice cream production in the U.S. was 
estimated at 54,845,000 gallons for 
September. This was two percent larger 
than the September output last year and 
was one percent above the 1951-55 
average for the month. Between August 
and September, production dropped 21 
percent this year, compared with a sea 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


—_— ¢ 


— 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 

We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


Ocala 1, Florida 




















sonal decline of 25 percent last year and @ California To Select 


a decrease of 18 percent between 


the 


1951-55 averages for these months. In Maid of Cotton 

the first nine months of 1957, output 

(516,800,000 gallons, estimated) was at THE STAGE is set and the cast as- 
about the same level as the January- sembled for one of California’s and the 
September total last year, but was eight nation’s most unusual contests for young 


percent above the 1951-55 average 


that period. 


for women, the annual selection of the 
California Maid of Cotton. The most un- 
usual feature about it is that at no 





1958 Cotton Acreage 
Allotments Made 


time does a contestant appear, or pose, 
in a bathing suit. 

The affair, billed as the California 
Cotton Cotillion, is one of Fresno’s 
social highlights, beginning with the 
arrival Nov. 8 of some of California’s 








USDA has announced the following 1958 


most beautiful, refined, intelligent and 
wholesome giris, (the requisites for 
total eompeting for the state and national 


acreage allotments by states for Upland it] 
and the allotments for extra-long-staple title). 


Acres Acres 


For the young lady finally selected 
Nov. 9 a busy schedule is in store. 


Upland Long-staple She will fly to Los Angeles, be fitted to 
Allotment Allotment an all-cotton wardrobe, be coached by 


Alabama 1,035,463 
Arizona 7 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 

Georgia 

Lllinois 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texa 

Virginia 


John Robert Powers, presented with all 
kinds of cosmetics and her pretty head 
crammed full of information about the 
cotton industry, 

On Nov. 18, she will begin her of- 
ficial tour of California, to include visits 
in Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
San Diego and Bakersfield. In Sacra- 
mento she will be the guest of Governor 
and Mrs. Goodwin J. Knight. During 
her travels she will make TV, radio and 
personal appearances and be feted at 
gatherings, some slated to be held 
aboard ocean liners. 

This lucky Maid will then spend 


United States 7,554.52 83,286 Christmas at home, but on New Year’s 


*U.S. long-staple allotment includes 2,466 
for Puerto Rico 


Western Cottonoil 
Presents Watch 
To McGregor 


NOVEMBER 2, 1957 


day will be off to Memphis to compete 
for the National Maid of Cotton. 


acres 


GIB McGREGOR, center, Pecos district mana- 
ger, Western Cottonoil Co., recently received 
a gold watch for 30 years of service. W. D. 
Watkins, left, general manager; and Ben R. 
Barbee, right, division president, congratulate 
him. McGregor and George Hall, Western dis- 
trict manager, were given 30-year scrolls. 
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® Production Meeting 
Planned Dec. 12-13 


RESEARCH on _ weevils and _ cotton 
plants will be among featured topics 
at the third Beltwide Cotton Produc- 


tion Conference, Dec. 12-13 at the Pea- 
body Hotel in Memphis. 

National Cotton Council is the spon- 
sor, in cooperation with USDA, land- 
grant colleges of the Belt, the agricul- 
tural chemistry industry, farm organi- 
zations and others. The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press will publish the Confer- 
ence proceedings on Dec. 28 and they 
will be distributed by the Council. 


A highlight of the opening session 
will be a report on the findings and 
recommendations of the Cotton Task 
Group of the Presidential Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products. 

Other subjects will be variety im- 
provement, obtaining uniform stands, 


disease control, fertilization, insect con- 
trol, weed control, skip-row planting, 
and effects of current practices on 
spinning performance of fibers. 

Special technical meetings on insect 
control, disease control, defoliation, cot- 
ton genetics, and breeding will precede 
the Conference. 


India Plans To Double 
Cottonseed Crushing 


India plans to double its cottonseed 
crushing capacity as soon as possible, to 
reach an annual production of 60,000 
tons of cottonseed oil. 


Manufacturers recently agreed to im- 


port 30,000 tons of cottonseed oil in 
order to release peanut oil for export 
and earn foreign exchange, USDA re- 
ports. 





Harry Wickes Receives 
USDA Award and $400 


With about $25 of scrap ma- 
terials and a lot of ingenuity, 
Harry E. Wickes, who has been in 
charge of the Oklahoma City 
USDA cotton classing office since 
1940, has devised a mechanical 
cotton loose conveyor that im- 
proves working conditions in class- 
ing offices and saves the govern- 


ment 10 percent in labor costs. 
John L. McCollum, manager, 
Southwest cotton division, Agri- 


cultural Marketing Service, Dal- 
las, recognized Wickes for his in- 


vention’ with a Certificate of 
Merit and a check for $400, re- 
cently. 


“The conveyor is already in use 
in 17 AMS cotton classing offices 
located throughout the Cotton 
Belt,” McCollum said in making 
the award. 

The conveyor takes loose cotton 
out of the working room as soon 
as it is classed, thus keeping loose 
cotton off the floor, reducing 
walking and fire hazards. It also 
provides for more efficient use of 
sample room space. Last year, 
nearly 4,000 bales of cotton came 
from the loose cotton handled by 
classing offices in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


Sesame Seed Production 
Up in Venezuela 


Sesame seed production in Venezuela 
for the 1957-58 crop year is now offi- 


cially estimated at 25,000 metric tons, 
14,000 tons short of estimated 1958 re- 
quirements. The 14,000-ton deficit will 


have to be offset by imports. 

The 25,000-ton production figure for 
this crop year is, however, over twice 
the 12,000 tons produced in 1956-57 and 
one-fourth more than the previous esti- 
mate for 1957-58, USDA points out. 


@ ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
president of J. P. Stevens Co. and for- 
mer Army Secretary, heads the Novem- 
ber Religion in American Life program, 
sponsored by all faiths. 


South Carolina Names Maid 


MISS GLYNDA JO MILLER, 19, 
Georgetown brunette (center) was chos- 
en South Carolina Maid of Cotton, Oct. 
16, at Clemson College. She is a Win- 
throp College sophomore, representing 
Georgetown County. First alternate is 
Phyllis O’Dell, Laurens (left), a Clem- 
son College sophomore who represented 
Laurens County; and second alternate, 
Lina Nickles, Seneca, Erskine College 
student, represented Abbeville County. 





























































































































































































































BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products 7 


Insecticides 


Materials Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennessee, Decatur, Ala. 







































































Carolyn Crow stands be- 
side the electrically con- 
trolled SEED-O-METER. 


P. O. Box 5u92 











Seed-0-Meter 


A new 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records 


for 
Gins 


device for continuous automatic 


every five seconds e Re- 


cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


e Takes the guesswork 
e No stops, no 


no labor e No seeds get by 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery datc. 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


Phone 2-7111 
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troubles so far give “no reason to change 
our dietary habits in regard to dairy 
products.” 


© Smallest Since 1950 
COTTONSEED CRUSHING during the 
1956-57 season was the smallest since 
1950-51, Department of Commerce re- 
° : in an area of 50,000 square miles. ports. Total last season was 4,949,437 
° Picker Stripped cause female flies mate only once, the tons. Oil mills produced 1,682,000,000 
A MIGRATORY COTTON PICKER preponderance of sterile males should pounds of cottonseed oil, 2,386,000 tons 
had no trouble convincing Hillsboro, stop reproduction of the livestock pest. of cottonseed meal, 1,496,000 bales of 
Texas, police that he had run into a The plan has worked on the island of linters and 1,071,000 tons of hulls. Oil 
rough-harvesting stripper. Wearing only Curacao. yield per ton of seed crushed was a 
socks, he appeared at the police station record high of 340 pounds. } gene per- 
to report that he had been highjacked. © - ton yields were 964 pounds of meal, 433 
_ ; : Fats Pro and Con pounds of hulls and 180 pounds of lint- 


. Biology Modernized VARYING VIEWS on fats in the diet ers. 


continue to be expressed by doctors and , . 

BIOLOGY LESSONS of our schooldays nutritionists. Famed L 5. heart special- o Can't Keep Em on Farm 
may have to be re-learned, USDA re- ist, Dr. Paul Dudley White, told Italians, oo ure meerenes - 
ports indicate. Unfertilized eggs are “We must strongly suggest to people to ONE-ELEV ENTH of the U.S. farm 
producing chickens and turkeys at prefer vegetable fats, trying to eliminate population moved to the city last year, 
Beltsville, Md., and scientists believe an animal fats from their diet as much as Census Bureau estimates indicate A 
activating agent in fowlpox vaccine is possible.” The doctor, who attended drop of 1,861,000 in the farm population 
causing embryos to develop. Studies in- President Eisenhower during his heart '! the year ended April, 1957, is the 
dicate selective breeding can produce attack, reported that Italians who re- largest on record. An estimated 20,396,- 
poultry strains with a high tendency mained in Italy and use olive oil had 000 persons now live on the farm. This 
for parthogenesis. far less heart trouble than those who 35 4 decrease of 4,700,000 since 1950. 

Biology also is being used by USDA went from Italy to Boston and ate more Farm people now make up 12 percent of 
and Florida Livestock Board to eradi- animal fats. the total population. There are 109 
cate screwworms in Florida. Male flies In contrast, Dr. Paul J. Sanazaro, males for each 100 females on farms. 
sterilized by radiactivity are to be re- University of California Medical Cen- Largest decline since 1950 has been in 
eased at the rate of 25 million a week ter, said that experiments with heart the 18 to 44 age group. 


® Moonshine by Any Other Name 
DANISH BARMEN are saluting the 
ae 99 Soviet sputnik with a new cocktail 

The Bale -0- Towels named sprutnik. (Sprut is the Danish 


7 —_ ee ils te densi word for booze.) Contents: four-fifths 
The Ideal Christmas Gift for anyone connected in any vodka, one fifth dry vermouth, a dash 


way with the cotton industry. of pernod. 





Four extra large, extra soft Bath Towels—wrapped 


as an exact replica of a bale of cotton in Jute Bagging. e New Upholstery Fabric 


Write us now for prices, color photo of the A PRODUCTION TEXTILE loom weav- 
“Bale-O-Towels”, and full information. ing t eg oe per ars ——s a 
sd ric, Trilok, which will be used in a 1958 
John B. Howell Advertising Products Co. automobile, is being shown by United 
; . : . . States Rubber Co. in their permanent 
610 County State Bank Bldg. Coleman, Texas | cchibit hall in Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 
The fabric, developed by the rubber 
company’s textile division, is woven flat, 
with strands of polyethylene yarn 
through the material. After weaving, it 
is dipped into hot water which shrinks 
the plastic yarn to give a controlled, 
puckered pattern to the material. This 
new upholstery material is now being 
used by the furniture, railroad and air- 
plane industries, as well as the auto- 
motive industry. 


© Moral: Watch Her Aim 


A BRITISH JUDGE held recently that 
a wife who throws pots and pans at her 
husband isn’t cruel—if she misses. 
Judge Sir Seymour Karminski stated “I 
regard the throwing of these articles 
not as something done to hurt her hus- 
band, but as something done to relieve 
REGISTERED COTTON SEED her own temper.” The couple separated 
after a quarrel in which each threw a 
cup of tea over the other. The judge re- 
jected the husband’s allegation of cruelty, 
because as the judge said, although the 
wife hurled almost every form of do- 
mestic utensil at him, she almost in- 
EARLIER ¢ STORM PROOF e WILT RESISTANT variably missed. But the divorce was 
cri . ’ granted on grounds of desertion. 


e Meter Tells When 








Empire cotton produced the all-time highest acre yield ever 
recorded in Georgia in 1956 4-H Cotton Contest with official yield 
of 4,147 pounds per acre. 


EXCELS FOR MECHANICAL PICKING 
EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. WHEN TO IRRIGATE may soon be de- 


Bill Estes, President termined on farms by using a simple 


HARALSON, GEORGIA electrical device. USDA is testing the in- 


strument, which measures moisture 
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“stress” (a plant’s moisture needs). Two 
small progs are stuck into the plant 
stem. These stainless steel electrodes are 
connected to an ohmmeter which meas- 
ures electrical resistance. In cotton 
plants, resistance dropped as moisture 
amounts increased. Within four hours 
after irrigation, the ohmmeter registered 
a sharp drop in resistance. 


© Cotton Goes to College 


COTTON GOES TO COLLEGE, is the 
title of a feature in the October issue of 
the Clemson Alumni News, adapted 
from The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
story published March 9, 1957, in the 
series, “Cotton Goes to College.” 


© Pushbutton Sex Control 


CONTROL of the sex of unborn animals 
apparently has been achieved for the 
first time in history at the University of 
California. Dr. Manuel Gordon has had 
about 80 percent success in producing 
female animals. Electrical properties of 
sperm cells are basis for the experiments. 


© Only 40 Percent Fat 


FATS, as such, make up only about 40 
percent of the fat in diets. About 60 
percent comes from foods not usually 
considered as “fats,’”” USDA studies indi 
cate. 

Shortening, margarine, oils, salad 
dressing, butter, salt pork and bacon ac- 
counted for about 40 percent of the fats 
in western diets surveyed. Meats (ex- 
cept bacon and salt pork) comprised 27 
percent and milk, cream, cheese, ice 
cream, nuts, eggs, etc. made up 33 per- 
cent of the fat intake. 


© Strong Competitor ? 


ZEFRAN is a new synthetic which Dow 
Chemical Co., its maufacturer, believes 
will be a strong competitor in the tex- 
tile fiber field. “More dyeable than cot- 
ton,” crease-retention, quick-drying and 
blendability are some of the properties 
of the material, which will be priced at 
around $1.25 a pound initially. Sales will 
begin in 1958. 

Other news of competitive fibers re- 
cently included reports that August 
rayon and acetate shipments were 5.5 
percent above those a year earlier. Wool 
producers will promote their fiber with 
the same payments per pound of wool 
and per lamb as they did last year. 


Safflower Seed Crop 
To Be Developed 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, an- 
nounced it will join with Pacific Vege- 
table Oil Corp., San Francisco, in the de- 
velopment of the safflower seed crop in 
the Western Great Plains, including 
Montana and western North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska, according 
to the Wall Street Journal. 


@ After serving 15 years as a 
director, ROY LEE WILLIAMS has re- 
tired from the board of New Home Co- 
operative Gin near Tahoka, Texas. 
Newly elected officers and directors in- 
clude: WILMER SMITH, president; E. 
R. BLAKNEY, vice-president; L. C. 
UNFRED, secretary-treasurer; M. S. 
RENFORE, DICK TURNER, B. A. 
BARROW and WALTER GASPER. 
Manager is R. C. CARROLL, JR. 
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100,000 Bales 
By Lyford Gin 


Elroy Klosterman, member of the Ly- 
ford, Texas, Gin Association, was 
honored as the grower of the 100,000th 
bale processed through the gin. Besides 
a bonus on the bale, Mr. and Mrs. 
Klosterman received gift certificates 
and were honored at an open house by 
members of the gin organization. Four 
other patrons who received special 
bonuses for key bales were Daniel Gus- 
tafson, first bale ginned; A. L. Strader, 
1,000th bale; John Zdansky, 2,000th bale, 
and Mrs. J. O. Chappel, producer of the 
3,000th bale. 

D. A. Barton is manager of the gin. 
Roy Morrow is serving his 18th year as 
president of the board of directors. 
Morrow also is secretary-treasurer of 
the Valley Cooperative Oil Mill at Har- 
lingen. 


Processed 


Baum Heads Textile Group 


John P. Baum, Milledgeville, Ga., has 
been elected president of the Textile Ed- 
ucational Foundation, which aids the 
A. French Textile School at Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta. 


e Silk Regains Part 
Of U.S. Markets 


SILK continues to make a comeback, 
the Wall Street Journal points out in a 
recent article. 

U.S. consumption last year was 
60,000 bales, compared with the 1952 
low of 40,000. Prewar peak of American 
silk use was 400,000 bales in 1938. 
(Silk bales weigh 133 pounds.) 

Americans also import about 35 mil- 
lion square yards of silk fabric yearly, 
the financial publication reported. This 
compares with the 1938 total of 10 mil- 
lion square yards. 


Ask One-Price Program 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute directors have again called for a 
one-price government cotton program. 


@ HAROLD MOORE will head 
the activities of the Plains, Texas, Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association as president 
for the next year. He will be working 
with ERNEST HARRIS, vice-president; 
R. L. MOORE, secretary; S. J. Me- 
CANDLESS and LAVERNE JOHNSON. 
JOE B. LANHAM is manager. 





U. S. D. A. Designed 


Does your gin need to remove 


your sample better? 


machines. 





Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


more 
green leaf, grass, motes and pin trash to make 
Then you need 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


sticks, 


these 











architects 
engineers 
builders 


May we talk with you about developing a new process 


modernization and expansion of existing facilities . 


The Blaw-Knox Rotocel, outstanding 
achievement in solvent extraction, has 
successfully passed the pioneering stage. 
Operating installations now have a 


of complete plants and units 
for the extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


.. . low cost 


.. anew plant? 


combined annual capacity in excess of 
4,000,000 tons. Write for new Bulletin 
2515, Blaw-Knox Plants and Processes 
for the Fats and Oils Industry. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Chemical Plants Division 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania + Chicago 1, Illinois 


Birmingham « New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco « Washington, D.C. 


See our exhibit in Booth 581 — Chemical Show, New York — December 2 to 6 
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® Oilseed Groups Plan 


Foreign Program 
FATS AND OILS MARKETS ABROAD 


developed jointly by cottonseed 
s, with lard perhaps 
plans made ata re 
ttee meeting. 

i and 


and the 


4 ne 
nd soybean interest 


ate! inder 


soybean producers and 
National Cotton 
represented at the Chicago 
group unanimously agreed 
i of a joint foreign market 
ment program will be worked 
standing committee named by 
Cottonseed Products As 
ean Council of America 
itton Council 
as possible, the 
be ibmitted to 
organizations 


socla 


and 


pr oposed 
directors 


be developed so that 
for lard interests to 
appears desirable. 
Strayer of the Soybean Coun- 
“leming of NCPA, Read Dunn 
ton Council and Dwayne An- 
bean processor, were appointed 
group to develop a“ proposed 
ration by the stand 
ttee. The group probably will 
November and have its pro- 
the standing committee be- 


if this 


or consice 


Any program finally approved is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the spring 
of 1958. 

Soybean interests already have a 
foreign market development program, 
but all committeemen agreed that a joint 
plan is desirable. 

While public funds available will be 
used as far as possible, the group 
indicated that plans should be made 
for private financing if and when need- 
ed 

W. B. Coberly, Roy B. Davis and 
Wm. King Self were the cottonseed 
crushing representatives at the meeting; 
Howard Stovall and Haroid A. Young, 
the cotton producers. Carl Campbell rep- 
resented National Cotton Council. 

Soybean processing representatives 
were Andreas, Ralph G. Golseth, Wil- 
liam E. Huge and Al Hoehne. Soybean 
producers there were Strayer, Ersel 
Walley, and David G. Wing. 


@ Soybean Group to Tour Japan — An 
American soybean trade development 
team of growers, handlers and export- 
ers left Oct. 31 on a three weeks tour of 
Japan. 

The team is returning the visit of a 
similar group from Japan to this coun- 
try in 1956. The tour is sponsored joint- 
ly by the American Soybean Association 
and USDA. 

Included in the team will be John 
Sawyer, London, Ohio, Association presi- 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 


All-Steel 


~ ? Of 


BUILDINGS 


* COTTONSEED 


* SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


°* PEANUTS 








PAPER AND METAL 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


oo Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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Soybeans Attend Food Fair 
GERMAN HOUSEWIVES were eager 
to sample and learn about American soy- 
bean protein at the U.S. Exhibit at the 
recent international Food Fair at Co- 
logne, Germany, and to discover how 
it is made into soybread through addi- 
tion to American wheat flour. Germany 
imports from 14 to 16 million bushels 
of soybeans from the U.S. annually. The 
display, arranged by the USDA and the 
Soybean Council of America, included 
a display of beans, salad oil in cans 
and bottles, meal and protein made from 
soybeans, and a display of end products 
including soybread, sardines and tuna 
packed in soybean oil, margarine, short- 
ening, salad oil, sausage extenders, 
eandy bars, soy sauce, crackers and 
canned products. (Plans of cottonseed 
and soybean groups to promote foreign 
trade are outlined in an article in this 
issue.) 


dent; John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., 
and Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, past 
presidents; Howard McWard, Chicago, 
Illinois Grain Corp.; John N. Haymaker, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Cargill, Ine., and 
James W. Martin, Port of New Orleans. 

While in Japan the team will work 
with Shizuka Hayashi, managing direc- 
tor of the Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute and William D. Termohlen, 
U.S. agricultural attache in Tokyo. 


Renderers Plan More 
Research on Feeds 


Opportunities for increasing the use 
of fats in feeds caused the National 
Renderers’ Association to increase its 
research budget at the recent annual 
meeting. 

Directors hiked their research appro- 
priation by $20,000 to a $90,000 annual 
total. They expect to budget $150,000 
yearly for research soon. 

Feed manufacturers are estimated to 
be using 310 million pounds of fats this 
year. Potential use is about 610 million. 
Consumption in previous years was 33 
million in 1953, 115 million in 1954, 135 
million in 1955 and 225 million pounds 
in 1956. 


SUSAN BUSH, daughter of 
MR. AND MRS. MRS. ED BUSH (Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association) won a 
prize for her painting exhibited at the 
State Fair of Texas. 
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Solution for Sand 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tion was employed in order to bring 
heavier clays from the sub-soil region to 
the surface zone. Results were immedi- 
ately visible and gratifying. 

By mechanical analysis, soils that 
were shown to be 92 percent sand with 
than three percent clay were 
changed to a surface texture of 82 to 
85 percent sand and 10 to 15 percent 
clay, with silt making up the balance of 
the percentages. Unexpected results 
also were noted in that yields were 
sharply increased. Yields first year 
were as much as 278 percent of normal. 
However, these yields tended to be 
reduced as the land continued to be 
farmed over a period of years. 


less 


® Station Opened in 1952—At the end 
of the fourth year, production was about 
back to the original before deep plow- 
ing. This clearly showed the importance 
of management and soil improvement. 
To study these problems, the Sandy 
Land Research Station was established 
in Greer County on Jan. 1, 1952. Three- 
hundred and twenty acres of sandy land, 
typical of five million acres of Okla- 
homa soils, were chosen as a proper 
site for this work. 

At the beginning of 1957, 170,110 
acres has been deep plowed in nine 
county areas of Southwestern Oklahoma. 
Universally, farmers were enthusiastic 
about the results. Where there had been 
low productivity and wind erosion haz- 
ards, there is a profitable farming area. 


e Has Meant New Land—aAccording to 
Kelly Bowen, a Greer County farmer, 
who operates a 642-acre farm, of which 
217 acres are in cotton and about 300 
acres of other row crops, “deep plowing 
has meant new land.” 

Bowen says if we take care of our 
land when it has been deep plowed, it 
will be as good as it ever was. Now in 
his third year of crop production since 
his land was deep plowed, he states that 
he can see no indication that his yields 
are going downward, but that he has 
noted a definite increase of 50 percent 
over his former production. 

Bowen states “we were about out of 
farming” until this program started. 
Most people wouldn’t even consider buy- 
ing this type of land because of the haz- 
ards involved. Many of his friends con- 
sidered that he had done a foolish thing 
when he paid $47.50 per acre for his 
120-acre farm. Now the value has in- 
creased more than 50 percent and the 
land couldn’t be purchased for $100 per 
acre. 

Control of wind erosion, though a 
major benefit, is not the only thing one 
gains. Bowen says his hoeing cost has 
been cut at least 75 percent. He also 
points out that deep plowing will not 
take care of bad management. On his 
sandy land farm, it is a standard prac- 
tice to use rye on his row-crop land. 
Legumes, such as alfalfa and sweet 
clover, are necessary in maintaining pro- 
ductivity and soil organic matter. Grow- 
ing legumes on his land is not wasted 
acres; he utilizes the crops as pasture 
for 25 Hereford cattle. 


® Pays Farmer Well Percy Ware, a 
Greer County farmer, who operates a 
750-acre farm, 344 of which are sandy, 
states that the benefit from deep plow- 
ing is great enough to any farmer that 
he can afford to do it even if he has to 
pay the whole cost himself. Ware has 
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plowed 175 acres, one-half of which was 
done without any governmental 
tance. 

According to Ware, prior to deep 
plowing, his cotton yields were running 
from one-fourth to one-third of a bale 
per acre. Since deep plowing, he has 
averaged three-fourths of a bale per 
acre. This is on the same production 
level as that of the choice river bottom 
land that he operates in the Hester 
Community. 

In his own words Ware states, “I 
don’t want to seem windy, but I can sure 
tell that something has happened to 
this land, when I begin to haul the cot- 
ton off in the fall.” 

The values of deep plowing listed by 
Ware are: 

1. The land plows better. 

2. It controls blowing. 

3. The crops just grow off better. 

4. Yields are doubled what they for- 
merly were. 

5. It’s easier to secure stands of al- 
falfa and other small seeded crops. 

6. Hoeing costs have cut at 
least 75 percent. 

7. Replanting and patch planting 
have been completely eliminated and, 
more important, it has made it possible 
to use four-row equipment with ease, 
which was almost an impossibility when 
the soil was in its loose, sandy condition. 


assis- 


been 


To Address College Group 


FRED BAILEY, Washington represen- 
tative of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press and executive director of National 
Agricultural Research, will address the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
State University, Nov. 13. The meet- 
ing is in Denver. 





CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


rT —~ T T mT an 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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During the past year many Stacy 


mesh screen. 


each particle of trash and is thrown off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





Cleaners have 
Grid Bars instead of screens with amazing results. 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically all 
of the stems, sticks and trash were removed, most of 
which could not possibly have passed through a wire- 


These Grid Bars are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
now in the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot- 
ton entering the gin stands, the greater the loss of 
lint at the lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


LE Note the het air on the 
— 1 cleaners is blown through 
-_ the cotton by a series of 
| nozzles (similar tv the air 
blast nozzles on a gin 

| stand), forcing the _ dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screens. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


0 
STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 
Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
stems than any other type of cleaner using 
wire-mesh screen. 


been equipped with 
In examining the 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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County ASC officers would advertise 


fron fre) tl] « for bids .. . asking farmers to name the 


price they would accept for retiring 

We tw. + acreage for long periods at a time. It 

cvw aww Po) gs | would be up to county committee to ac- 

cept or reject the bids. Their criteria 

x * . 
—_ 


would be the amount of reduction in 
ma iit] 2 -) - | | peeeeeen : 


production obtained per dollar spent. 


Payment rates would be higher than 
by FRED BAILEY now... 


4 ... higher even than normal rental 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTA value of the land. The USDA justifica- 
, The COTTON GIN and OIL MILL PRESS tion is that one farmer renting land 


from another farmer would agree to 

maintain buildings, fences, keep down 

weeds, etc. Obviously, USDA can’t do 

e Cotton Oil Outlook Gloomy Gloomy India is one. Others—to Middle East all this, so it must pay a premium if 
prospects for cottonseed oil during the countries—are reported to be all settled, it is to attract much acreage. 

yeal \ ve forecast when USDA but aren’t being announced until politi- Such 

get together for their cal tensions in the area subside. 


> 


a program would have strong 
appeal to many Southeastern farmers, 
sions week after next But some, which could be announced _ jt’s figured. Thousands of farmers who 
fats and oils experts now, are reported being held back. The are selling out or renting anyhow, might 
outlook like this idea is to add these to the list of those be persuaded to rent to USDA rather 
ime than last year negotiated by Benson ... to strengthen than to a highly-efficient neighbor. 
. nee the impression of a successful sales The bid scheme already has the OK 
Gnket. : of Congress. It was authorized as a 
vie e May Junk Acreage Reserve Soil part of the original Soil Bank Act. 
relationship Bank changes being talked about could Thinking now is that it should be tried 
ee have a big impact on the cotton indus- on an experimental basis in half a doz- 
try, particularly in the Southeastern en states early next year. Then, if 
United States successful, it can be made part of the 
As rumor has had it, USDA is of a_ entire program in 1958-59. 
‘ mind to junk the acreage reserve part 
ml of the Bank after 1958 ... a year short e PL 480 Extension Sought — The de- 
Export Sales To Jump Watch for of its expiration. But officials are work- cision to plug for another one year and 
flood of new export sales to be an ing feverishly to ready a suitable re- $1 billion extension of Public Law 480 
ced once USDA Secretary Benson placement—a new and greatly expand- is now definite. USDA will ask Con- 
from his ‘round-the-world “se d conservation reserve. gress for authority to continue making 
Some will be for co and Shifting the conservation reserve to a the sales-for-soft-currency deals through 
bid basis is one change policy men say June of 1958. 
greements are in they have decided on. Here’s how it This is good news for cotton men... 
greement with would work following as it does repeated statements 


rinne! 








HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
GIN COMPRESSED BALES? 


Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 

are broken... below density 

. over-tared.” This is en- 

tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is sO spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 


tise BELTON iblaasaiel. BAGGING geass dis A ; + hold the bale. Unless ginners put 


more ties on or less cotton in 


and they Il ade COM NG BACK l . the bale, the ties often break. 
Just What Can You Do About It? 


Use the approved method of moisture 
? restoration developed and recommended 
2 Ib. weight — 21] lbs. TARE by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
, With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
Open weave Jute Bagging 6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
, can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
Pretested for uniform strength bales. Write today for detailed informa 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales new, completely dependable “Magic 


Wand” control. 





-~) ‘Built to Stand the Pressure’ 


(ELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina : POrter 2-2894 P. O. Box 5007 Lubbock, Texas 





CASLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


7TS'8 ERSKINE STREET 
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by USDA officials that PL 480 should 
be viewed as temporary. Also, there was 
considerable opposition to the program 
by some of Ike’s cabinet. Their com- 
plaint was that PL 480 sales are mostly 
at the expense of dollar sales, and thus 
aren’t worth the cost. USDA produced a 
battery of facts and figures to disprove 
this. 

A big slug of the nearly eight-million- 
bale cotton exports last year were made 
under PL 480. And sales agreements 
under the program are only slightly 
smaller this season. 


e Price Competition Planned — The 
Administration plans to continue offer- 
ing its holdings of surplus farm prod- 
ucts—including cotton—at competitive 
world prices, despite complaints being 
received from some friendly foreign 
competitors. U.S. policy was laid on the 
line when high U.S. and Canadian of- 
ficials got together recently to iron out 
trade problems. Canada had objected to 
cut-rate sales of U.S. wheat—another 
of the surplus giants. 

U.S. officials—mostly cabinet level— 
defended this country’s export policies, 
pointing out that we are the only na- 
tion in the world attempting to control 
production, but emphasizing that as long 
as we continue to produce in excess of 
domestic market needs, we will continue 
to meet competitors’ prices. 


@ Cottonseed Products 
Subject of Study 


POTENTIALITIES for production of 
more valuable by-products exist in the 
cottonseed oil industry, according to a 
report by W. W. Meinke, associate re- 
search chemist, Texas Engineering Ex- 
periment Station. 

Present by-products and other ma- 
terials occurring in oil extraction pro- 
cesses can serve to some extent as the 
raw materials for items of higher value 
and good competitive opportunity. 

The author of the article discussed a 
number of human foods that could be 
produced from cottonseed. These include 
such items as roasted cottonseed kernels 
for candy and bakery products, a condi- 
ment or meat flavored sauce prepared 
from cottonseed kernels, and a cheese 
type food from hull-free kernels, a use 
of the oil-protein kernel of the cotton- 
seed, and sugar of cottonseed. 


44 Famous Resort 


$500,000 Mice Motel 
To Aid Science 


Mice soon will have a $500,000 motel 
at one of New England’s favorite re- 
sort spots. But it’s all for science. 

Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar 
Harbor, in Main, has announced plans 
for the mice motel. The Laboratory pro- 
duces more than a million mice yearly 
for use in scientific research. 





More Livestock Expected 


U.S. livestock production may show a 
slight increase in 1957-58. American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association feed 
survey committee expects more hogs and 
broilers to be raised; fewer layers, milk 
cows and work stock; and about the 
same number of turkeys, beef cattle and 
sheep, as compared with a year ago. 


THE 
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Irrigated Crops Must Have 
Fertilizer, USDA Says 


Before a invests in 
mental irrigation—a practice that can 
help greatly to increase crop yields 
he should be willing and able to use high 
rates of fertilizer, USDA exphasizes in 
a recent report. 

tesearch indicates that crop response 
to water management through irriga- 
tion or drainage is closely associated 
with soil fertility management. Scient- 
ists of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service emphasize that no single soil 
and water management practice, by it- 
self, will insure high crop yields. Such 
practices including supplemental irri- 
gation—must be integrated into the 
farming system for maximum benefit. 

Proper fertilization can markedly in- 
crease the water-use efficiency of crops. 
And since the water supply often limits 
practical use of irrigation on farms, 
the possibility of streatching the avail- 
able water by use of fertilizers is ex- 
tremely important, researchers point 
out. 

Recent cooperative studies by USDA’s- 
ARS and the Alabama Experiment 
Station on the response of corps to 
added moisture and fertility manage- 
ment reveal that: 1. There is a striking 
interaction of fertilizer and irrigation 


farmer supple- 


water; 2. Unirrigated cotton showed no 
response to nitrogen application and the 
highest seed yield was only about 1,900 
pounds, and 3. Corn yields were un- 
changed, regardless of the moisture sup- 
ply, when no nitrogen fertilizer was 
used. 

Although outstanding results can be 
obtained by increasing irrigation-nutri- 
ent levels, USDA cautions farmers that 
this sort of intense management can 
cause higher rates of soil acidity. Po- 
tassium is sometimes removed from the 
soil in large amounts when this type of 
farming is employed in producing gras- 
ses for hay. 


Ginners Hear Robert Cooper 


Robert W. Cooper, farm economist, 
Texas A&M Extension Service, was 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Gins of Mun- 
day, Texas. Members of the board in- 
clude H. D. Henson, president; Elmer 
3ruce, vice-president; Clarence Booe, 
secretary, Don Coombs and Doris Dick- 
erson. M. H. Brumley is manager. 


. * - 
Pink Bollworm in Arizona 
Pink bollworms, in “alarming num- 
bers”, have been found in Graham Coun- 
ty, Ariz. Greenlee County also has re- 
ported appearance of the pest. 





COTTON 
“Largest Exclusive 


500 South Haskell 





“Heat Treated” Gin Saws 


Installed at Your Gin — Call Us 


e Gin and Mill Supplies 


e Gin Service 





BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone TAylor 1-0389 





We Manufacture: 


Rubber-Lined 


Grid Bars 


416-424 AVENUE L 





e All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope 
e High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors 
Elbows 
All Steel Rock and Green 
All Steel Customer Seed Bins 


Write us for further information and details 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


PHONE PO 5-528! 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


CONSTRUCTED FOR 


STRENGTH ww SERVICE 


Boll Catchers 


BOX 1438 
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e Dec. 7 — Tri-States Oil Mill Superin 
tendents’ Association regional meeting. 
Memphis. W. E. Hassler, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp., Memphis, chairman. 


@ Dec. 12-13 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis. 


1958 


13-14—National Cotton 
meeting. Westward Ho 
Pheonix, Ariz. For information, 
Council headquarters, P.O. Box 
Memphis. 


Council 
Hotel, 
write 
9905, 


e Jan. 
annual 


e Jan. 21—Cooperative Ginners’ Associ- 
ation of Oklahoma annual convention. 


American Legion Building, Hobart. Mrs. 
Lucile Millwee, P. O. Box 631, Carnegie, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 3-4—Cottonseed Processing Clin- 
ic. Southern Regional Laboratory, New 
Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and Val- 
ley Oilseed Processors’ Association. C. E. 
Garner, 416 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 10-11—Annual joint convention, 
Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Association, 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives and 
Houston Bank for Cooperatives. Baker 
Hotel, Dallas. For information, write 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin. 


e Feb. 10-11 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
For exhibit information, write Tom Mur- 
ray, 714 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with joint meeting of Ala- 
bama-Florida, Carolinas and Georgia 
Cotton Ginners’ Associations. 


e Feb. 10-11 — Joint convention, Ala- 
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bama-Florida, Carolinas and Georgia 
Cotton Ginners’ Associations. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 714 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, executive vice- 
president, Alabama-Florida and Georgia 
Associations. E. O. McMahan, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C., executive secretary, Carolinas 
Ginners’ Association. Meeting concur- 
rent with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 

e Feb. 12-14—Cotton Research Clinic. 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information, write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 27-28—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. Mc- 
Vicker, 307 Bettes Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer 


e March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Cortez, El Paso, 
Texas. Sponsored by Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association and National Cot- 
ton Council. 


e March 7-9—West Coast Division, In- 
ternational Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

e March 10-12 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, Tennessee Ginners’ 
Association and Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners’ Association, which will have an- 
nual meetings in conjunction with Ex- 
hibit. For information on exhibit, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


e March 10-12 — Joint convention, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Ginners’ Associations. 
Memphis, Tenn. Held in conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
for Arkansas-Missouri Association; Gor- 
don W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., executive 
for Louisiana-Mississippi Association; 
and W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., execu- 
tive for Tennessee Association. 


e April 13—National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting, Dallas 
Texas. Tom Murray, 714 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, executive secretary. 


e April 14-15—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ annual convention. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 416 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 14-16—Texas Cottor Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas. For information re- 
garding exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e April 21-23—American Oi] Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Memphis. For 
information, write AOCS headquarters, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 5-6—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, John F. 
Moloney, 19 South Cleveland, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Quartz Mountain Lodge, Lake Altus. 
Edgar L. McVicker, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e June 1-3—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
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Galvez, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 624 Mi ° ° District 5: W. U. Bristow, Ash Flat, 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, secretary-treasurer. Arkansas Missouri Ginners Dale McGregor, Cotton Plant; Henry 
e June 4-6—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- Elect 1957-58 Directors ame Denton, Grubbs; Leonidas Mack, 
intendents’ Association annual conven- Directors have been elected by Ark- ‘“©WPort; : = 
tion. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater ansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- District 6: E. M. Ott, Crawfordsville; 
Park, Miss. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, tion at the recently-concluded district Thomas Wood, Parkin; O. 1. Bollinger, 
Miss., and Woodson Campbell, Hollan- meetings. West Memphis; W. M. Smith, Jr. Bird- 
dale, Miss., co-chairmen. Directors and alternates for 1957-58 eye; S. C. Chapin, Truman; E. D. Mc- 
follow: Knight, Parkin; Charles T. Bernard, 
District 1 (Missouri): Directors, T.F. Earle; E. M. Copeland, Crawfordsville; 
Jackson, Morehouse; H. N. Ratcliff, Harold Rees, Trumann; Walter Carl- 
Dexter; W. C. Bryant, Dorena; and ‘son, Marion; 
alternates, E. B. Gee, Jr., Portageville; District 7: W. A. Henderson, Jr., Mar- 
T. A. Penman, Portageville; and Harry’ vell; James Fussell, Forrest City; Lon 
Vendover, East Prairie. Mann, Marianna; Ralph Abramson, 
e June 8-10—International Oil Mill Su- District 2 (Missouri): Warren Kars- Holly Grove; John C. King, Jr., Helena; 
perintendents’ Association annual con- ten, Kennett; Pat Burlison, Hollywood; David Gates, Widener; John Kerr, Au- 
vention. Baker Hotel, Dallas. H. E. Wil- Emerson Smith, Jr., Netherlands; Jack brey; E. M. Griffith, Clarendon; 
son, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, Hutchinson, Caruthersville; and alter- District 8: W. N. Morris, Keo: W. H. 
secretary-treasurer. nates, W. H. Johnson, Senath; J. M. Bransford, Jr., Lonoke: B. A. Fletcher, 


e June 23-24—Joint convention, North Raspberry, Holcomb; John L. James, Jr. England; Henry Enderlin, Conway; 
Ca.olina, South Carolina and Southeast- Steele; Kenneth Berry, Holland. District 9: H. B. Chambliss, Pine 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. Directors and alternates for the fol- pBjuff; E. L. Burgess, Sherrill; J. C. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. lowing districts all live in Arkansas: aj], Altheimer; Mitchell Bonds, Mos- 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. Hogue, District 3: Rupert Blaylock, Walcott; cow; 

612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N.C.; re rg time | 7 ——— District 10: W. L. Matteson, Jr., Fore- 
C. M. Scales, 318 Grande Theatre Build- ae <a wate so 00cS+ man; Sam Thomas, Magnolia; Granville 
ing, Atlanta; or Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- "Dieteiat 4: Tom Callis. Luxora: L. E Duke, Magnolia; Willie Souter, Taylor; 
liams, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S.C. Woodsmall, Caraway; Chester Caldwell, District 11: Robert Pugh, Portland; 
e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- Blytheville; Tal Tongate, Osceola; Har- Jack —, Dumas; 0. O. Kemp, 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, ojd Ohlendorf, Osceola: Geo. C. Barn- Rohwer; J. . Hellums, Wilmot. 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, hill, Brookland: J. A. Pigg, Osceola; 

write National Cotton Council, P.O. Box Paul Owens, Lake City; Jack Robinson, @ DEAN W. L. STANGEL, 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. slytheville; W. J. Edrington, Osceola; Texas Technological College animal hus- 
© Oct. 20-22—American Oil Chemists’ ©- ©: Councille, Bllytheville; Maurice bandry leader, is retiring at the end 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- eich, Nettleton; of the current school year. 

formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e June 5-7—American Cotton Congress 
at Harlingen, Texas, and Matamoros, 
Mexico. For hotel or motel reservation 
write: Harry Nunn, Madison Hotel, Har- 
lingen. For general information write to 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas. 








Trailer Plans Available | 141- and 176-Saw 


Plans for three-bale trailers, designed 


- a ; | a 
a EP hg ee Change-Over Equipment 


engineer, Davis, 
Calif., have been distributed to Texas 
County Agents, according to Joe R. 


a Texas Extension ginning special- BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 
LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS . 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 





PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 




















Irrigation Speaker 


DR. IVAN D. WOOD, Denver consultant . ee ° 

and retired USDA irrigation authority, the best in screw presses and solvent extraction 

will be among the speakers at the Texas systems and accessory oil milling equipment. . 
Inter-Industry Irrigation Council meet- ¢ ‘ S 

ing Nov. 14-15 at Lubbock. Jack Z. 

Anderson, Administrative Assistant to 

Pe oci > a > > 9 > = 

cnealie inane delete CAN te ani ee THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
program. 
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THE POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


Dallas, Texas 


REFEREE SERVICE 


Vegetable Oils — Linters — Cake 


Feeds, Ingredients, Alfalfa, Gossypol, Nitrogen solubility, Stilbestrol, 


Lipamone, Nicarbazin, Urea, Vitamin A. 


2618 Main — Box 903 — Dallas, Texas 











SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere — Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A, O. Smith 
Baldor 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 











As manufacturer's and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 


NOVEMBER 2, 1957 


laugh it off 


A banker in a rural town was being 
interviewed on his career. 

Interviewer: “How did you get started 
in the banking business?” 

Old Banker: ““Twas simple. I put up 
a sign saying: Bank. A man came in and 
gave me $100. Another came in and gave 
$200. By that time my confidence reached 
such a point that I put in $50 of my own 
money.” 

eee 

Warden: Boys, I’ve had charge of this 
prison for 10 years, and we ought to 
celebrate. What kind of party do you 
uggest? 

Prisoners: Open house. 

sa a 

Then there was the doctor who com- 
mented to a patient immediately after 
completing the operation, “That will be 
enough out of you.” 

eee 

“Have you any good after-shave lo- 
tion?” 

“Here’s one that drives the girls 
crazy. It smells like a new car.” 

eee 

“Mummy,” said little Brian, “Percy 
can’t learn to swim because his mother 
won't let him go into the water.” 

“Well, Percy’s a good little boy,” re- 
plied Mummy. 

“Yes,” Brian replied thoughtfully, 
“he'll go to heaven the first time he 
falls in.” 

eee 

“How can I keep a boy out of the 
cookie jar?” 

“Lock the cookie jar and hide the 
key under a bar of soap.” 

eee 

A small boy, left inside an automobile 
while his mother shopped, was wildly 
twisting the steering wheel and uttering 
loud, motor-like sounds. An amused 
passerby watched the boy, then advised, 
“Sonny, you'd better put your arm out 
when you go around corners.” 

The boy replied scornfully, “You stick 
your arm out of a space ship and you'll 
get it ripped off.” 

eee 

She wore a dress with a neckline low 

enough to make a baby cry. 
. 6 28 

First Shopper: “Why, hello, you seem 
to be busy,” 

Second Shopper: “Yes, I'm trying to 
get something for my husband.” 

First Shopper: “Have you had any 
offers yet?” 

* ee 

A certain woman with a reputation 
as a “manhater” announced suddenly 
she was to be married. 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed a 
friend. “I thought you despised all men.” 

Oh, I do,” replied the bride-to-be calm- 
ly, “but this man asked me to marry 
him.” 

eee 

Joey: “Mother, please give me a nickel 
for the poor man who is crying out in 
front of the house.” 

Mother: “Certainly, dear. But what is 
he crying about?” 

Joey: “He’s crying, ‘Ice cream, five 
cents a cone’.” 

eee 

A newly-invented anesthetic blots 
from a patient’s memory all recollec- 
tion of the operation. This should prove 
a blessing to anyone whose friend has 
just had one. 
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GULLETT 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


MODEL 108 EXCELLO GREEN 
LEAF, HULL AND LIMB EXTRAC- 
TOR FEEDER 


DIRECT EXTRACTIONS 


NO MIXING OF EXTRACTED 
MATERIALS WITH INCOMING 
COTTON 


MOST EFFICIENT MACHINE IN 
THE FIELD 





GULLETT LINT CLEAN- 
ING GINS clean lint while 
you GIN, because the stream 
of lint at the point this 
Cleaning System is applied 
is very thin, and lint tends 
to extend away from the gin 
saws. The fringe of this lint 
strikes GRID BARS and 
loosens pin trash, leaves and 
motes which are readily 
sucked up by air, drawn in 
over GRID BAR by suction 
fan, thus removing leaves 
and trash, also keeping the 
GRID BAR clean. This Suc- 
tion Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that 
removes ginned lint from 
the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, 
leaves and motes, making a very effec- 
tive Lint Cleaner within the gin. 





Further information will be furnished on request from office nearest you. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 
Phones: 2561 — 2571 — 2581 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


TEMPLE, TEXAS ATHENS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: PRospect 3-4890 Phone: Liberty 3-2886 Phone: WHitehall 6-7510 








Third of a Series, “Pointing Out Superior Features of HARDWICKE-ETTER GINS" POINT THREE 





a 





IT 1S the extraordinary split 
huller rib —exclusively 
HARDWICKE-ETTER. 


HERE'S HOW IT PRESERVES 
THE STAPLE LENGTH: Fi- 
bers which bridge across a 





huller rib while being car- 
ried into the seed roll by 
two saws will NOT be re- 
stricted in the split huller rib 

gin. They will easily pass 
ORDINARY without resistance or dam- 
-age. Ordinary solid ribs of- 
fering resistance can cause 


Huller broken fibers. The easier 


turning seed roll in a split 





- buller rib. gin gives a 
Rib ¢moother sample. 
TESTS PROVE THAT SPLIT HUL- 
LER RIB GINS WILL PRE- 
SERVE THE STAPLE LENGTH. 




















HARDWICKE-ETTER siernen tes 





Invest ina. 


"COMBING LINT CLEANER’ 


For that final cotton preparation . . . smoothness 
of sample, effective spot-blending, and greater trash 
removal, with no fine trash re-entering the cleaned cot- 
ton. For improved grades, higher capacities and no 


lint loss 


These wanted features plus . . . precision construc 
tion and trouble-free .operation, low operational cost 


elite Mes Mulliliul iuiMeeh Mile lili-lile lila Mate ll ig-te) 


All these important and outstanding features may be 
found in the IMPROVED’ MODEL COMBING LINT 
CLEANER — A MURRAY EXCLUSIVE 


MUIRIRAYY 





